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Weeks on the Other Side 


By KELLY H. STEVENS 



UROPE OR BUST! 

That was our slo- 
gan by the middle 
of June. After a 
few days of hurried 
last-minute planning everything 
was working out fine. The old 
sod called Mac; years of dreams 
and an unsatisfied wanderlust 
called me. 

But first there was the little 
incident of the passport — you went 
before a United States District 
Clerk, gave your defunct grand- 
mother’s age at death, had your 
finger and foot-prints taken and 
after being thoroughly bertillioned, 
turned over your birth certificate, 
two photos of yourself (strange 
how criminally inclined you look- 
ed in them) and ten dollars, the 
last being Uncle Sam's little 
charge before he let you leave 
this land of the free. 

My passport was a blue paper 
affair, red seal, signature of Chas. 

Evans Hughes, natural as life, 
all between paper covers. Mac, 
being a British subject, obtained 
a British passport — tooled leather 
binding of royal blue, gold-em- 
bossed coat of arms, paper de luxe 
and pink inserts — all for two dol- 
lars. By British treaties Mac's 
passport was freed from all visa 

requirements. Not so with mine. United States passports 
must be vised by the consular representatives of the countries 
you wish to visit — a genteel form of burglary imposed by 
most foregin countries on American citizens travelling abroad 
in retaliation for this cpuntry's exorbitant passport rates. 
After a hectic morning in New York, chasing from consular 
office to consular office, and standing in long lines of expect- 
ant tourists, I had three pretty stamps stuck on my passport 
at the rate of ten dollars each. Europe or Bust! It looked 
like busting at the very beginning — but everything was in 
fine shape for the start. 

The morning was July 2, the great ship destined to bear us 
acro-s the ocean was the Mauretania. How fine her white im- 
mensity and her four funnels looked to us as w'e approached 
the pier! Once past the line of inspectors a steward showed us 
to our cabin. We were soon at the rail again to see all that 
could be seen. Just as we were about to cast off, one of the 
Cunarders, the “Albania,” came in, and then the ‘ Paris” of the 
French Line put out and ahead of us down the river and out 
into the harbor. Tffien our turn came. Amid the waving and 
cheering of the great throng on the pier, the great liner was 
slowly pushed out into the river by the puffing, nosing tugs and 
began to get up power. 

Gradually the towers of lower Manhattan faded into the 
mist, then Ellis Island and Miss Liberty were passed. A hydro- 
plane circled overhead many times and followed several miles to 
drop messages upon the Mauretania. Sandy Hook passed, our 
greyhound put on full speed as she breasted the open sea. 

We were travelling under a new arrangement inaugurated 
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by the Cunard Line that summer — 
'I'ourlst Special, which materially 
reduced the cost of the ocean pas- 
sage while assuring congenial fel- 
low travellers. For those who are 
willing to forego luxury this plan 
makes possible a European trip 
which could not be taken other- 
wise. The old third class quarters 
on some of the Cunard ships, in- 
cluding the Mauretania and the 
Berengaria, were remodelled and 
set aside for vacation tourists at 
a very reasonable rate. The book- 
ings were limited and restricted to 
teachers, professional men, artists 
and college students. 

Slow to realize the excellence of 
this new departure, we went on 
board haunted by visions of the 
old unwashed steerage, prepared 
to endure the voyage as best w-e 
might. But no. We were shown 
below to an immaculate cabin. 
Those who travelled in our class 
had the use of two smoking sa- 
loons, a large dining room, and 
the run of all the decks that 
were open to the first and sec- 
ond-class passengers. Our dining 
room was prettily decorated and 
had its own special orchestra. 
The food was varied and plenti- 
ful. In short, we enjoyed absolute 
comfort though not luxury. Among 
those t:avclling with us we met doctors, law'vers, ministers, 
and teachers like ourselves. But the greatest proportion 

were college boys and girls, whose gayety quickly earned 

our cabin the name of “College Cabin.’’ .And College Cabin 
it was. 

Followed five idyllic days on the water. We passed them 
lolling comfortably in steamer chairs on deck, breathing in the 
salty tang of the ocean. The Fourth of July came. Every one 
sported a tiny United States flag in his buttonhole. The Cun- 
ard Company honored the day with a special dinner and a 
concert. Thirsty Americans celebrated all day by thronging to 
the bar, but no intoxication was observable anywhere. 

One of the features of the life on board was the Daily Mail, 
printed on board the vessel every night, the news for it coming 
in via wireless. 

One memorable morning we were up early and on deck to 
observe what looked like a long gray cloud on the horizon. 
Presently it resolved itself into a checker-work of myriad small 
fields interspersed with forests and the spires of villages. It 
was France. A great host of gulls followed the ship. Gray 
old fishing villages nestled along the shore. As we entered 
Cherbourg harbor a fleet of tiny fishing boats with reddish- 
brown and yellow sails came in with us on the breeze. Num- 
erous French aeroplanes circled out to meet the ship. Two 
tenders took off a mountain of mail and the passengers and 
baggage for Paris. 

Soon the vessel pointed her nose northward and started to 
cross the Channel. Almost before we knew it the chalk cliffs 
of Old England hove in sight. We passed the Isle of Wight, 
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Cowes, Spithead, and finally docked at Southampton where 
some delay ensued before we were off the ship and through the 
customs. 

London, July 11. 

Dear Folks: Well, here I am in deah old Lunnon. It's 
splendid too. The other day we had no trouble in getting 
through the Customs — just opened our bags and stated there 
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was nothing dutiable and they chalked them and let us go. 
There Mac and I had to part. 1 shook his big friendly hand 
and bid him godspeed on his way to Ireland. 

I'here were a number of special trains ready to take the more 
than thousand passengers to London. I found a place in a com- 
partment and we were off. That little train was a novelty and 
1 will say that from the first I liked it better than American 
trains. The tiny little cars have six to eight compartments, 
each with doors on each side and two windows on either side 
of a door. Each compartment's capacity is eight people, but 
the compartments are usually not filled. The cars are ex- 
tremely clean and comfortable, and this for third class too. 
Obviously it is easier to fill and empty these cars with their 
many doors than it is with ours. There is no clambering un 
and down steps for the cars are low on the ground; no fighting 
your way up and down a crowded aisle with your bags. There 
is no ticket punching, no bawling of peanut butchers. Your 
ticket is examined as you go through the gates and taken uo 
after you reach your destination. 

The puffy' little engines are funny, and the tiny little freight 
and coal cars are not any longer than our farm wagons. It 
seemed that the train ran smoother with less rattle and bang 
than ours, and just as fast. All the crossings are on stone 
bridges over the tracks, so that crossing accidents are unknown 
here. 

England’s indescribably soft sunlight and atmosphere give 
the country through which I passed the appearance of a pic- 
ture. Things are green with a greenness so fresh and warm. 
Wild dowers grow everywhere — particularly the red poppies 
which grow among the wheat and seem to be a kind of pest. In 
the towns, what impressed me were the neat rows of work- 
mens’ homes along the railroad. They are all joined together 
like a long narrow box divided into compartments, each with 
its tall chimney surmounted by what look like inverted dower 
pots, its prim little doorway and stoop, its dower beds in front 
and its tiny vegetable gardens behind. The windows are few 
and very small, and the houses must be quite cramped inside, 
but amends are made by the charming exterior and the pro- 
fusion of dowers in the yards. 

The farms and parked estates that we glimpsed from the 
trains are even more attractive. The farm cottages are quite 
diminutive but very liveable-looking. Such big roses as they 
had about them everywhere! Here and there one noticed a 
thatched roof, truly picturesque; but for the most part shingle, 
tile, and slate have superseded thatch. 

We reached London in the late afternoon. What a relief it 
was to find a Cook’s man at Waterloo Station, waiting for me, 
and instructed just what to do with me and where to take me. 
He saw me and my' luggage — they call it that here — to my 
hotel. On the drive we crossed the Thames, passed the Houses 
of Parliament where I set my watch by Big Ben, Westminister 
Abbey, the King’s residence of Buckingham Palace, and were 
finally here. 

This hotel is in a delightful section of London, near Kensing- 


ton Gardens. There are quiet hotels and parks all around. 
Everything is so clean. I never saw an American city as 
clean. I am almost afraid to throw a cigarette stub on the 
street lest a Bobby nab me. There are many fine shops and 
hotels in the neighborhood, and several “underground,” which 
is British for subway. London seems very quiet after New 
York. There is not so much din and blare. Even the newsies 
are not allowed to holler, but wear placards instead. 

Already I am glad that I placed myself in the hands of 
Thomas Cook & Son to the extent of having them prepare my 
route, purchase tickets and make reservations for me. I am 
travelling independently and not in one of their conducted 
parties, which plan assures me ease of travel combined with 
perfect liberty. Taking mv deafness into account, this is in- 
valuable. And they have placed me so well in London that I 
feel sure my whole summer will be a success. 

London is so different from our cities. They haven't any 
soda fountains — but I actually saw one Woolworth store in an 
outlying section of the city. There are very few department 
stores. The idea seems to be just getting a start. The others 
are all “sheps’’ and sell one line of goods. In their attractive- 
ness, quality of goods offered and reasonableness of prices I 
don’t think we have anything on these English shops. They 
offer splendid woolen things, English made cretonnes and drap- 
eries, leather goods and oriental rugs at prices we cannot equal. 

Yesterday I made a call upon Mr. Selwyn Oxley, an interest- 
ing hearing man whose life is devoted to the betterment of the 
deaf here in England. His work and benefactions to the deaf 
have spread to all quarters of the globe through the Guild of 
St. John of Beverly. Mr. Oxley has a large and attractive 
house in Kensington not far from my hotel, a house filled with 
beautiful objects d’art. Here I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Bolton, his courteous and capable secretary. We all had 
tea together, and afterwards Mr. Oxley told me of various 
aspects of his work. The time was so well spent that it was 
several hours before I left Mr. Oxley's after a visit long to 
be remembered. 



MR. J. W. MeC.WDLESS. 
o( Jackson, Miss. 

Who toured Ireland. Scotland and Envland last summer and 
also visiteil Paris and the B.ittlettelds. 
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While Mr; Oxley devotes himself almost wholly to the inter- 
ests of the deaf, another useful phase of the work is bein? 
caried on by Miss Maude Randle who has organized a league 
for the hard of hearing. She has been the means of bringi.ng 
sunshine into the lives of many whom the work for the deaf 
does not reach, and who perhaps feel the loneliness and separa- 
tion from their kind even more than the totally deaf. Miss 
Randle has introduced a number of “circles” to bring together 
those interestetl in special lines of work and play. There are 
a Photography Circle, a Swimming Circle and a number of 
others. The other evening I had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Randle whom I found a witty and interesting conversationalist. 

London never ceases to be entertaining. Today was spent 
in rubbernecking all over the city with a party of Ccok s 
tourists. We saw sights too numerous to mention. There was 
the gloomy old Tower, the magnificence of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral with its wonderful mosaic and geld work in the choir, and 
down in its crypt a plain stone which marked the tomb of Wren, 
the builder of all this magnificence, with the line — TJ you ‘u.-ould 
see his mon:ment look about you. We saw the ancient Cruild- 
hall, the Houses of Parliament which we were fortunate in be- 
ing able to go through. And nearby there was the hoary old 
Abbey, Westminister Abbey, where we gazed reverently on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier before proceeding to explore the 
cathedral’s mysterious depths. Though the interior is of purest 
Gothic, unfortunately it is marred by the lack of the mediseval 
glass and the bad taste of the majority cf the memorials which 
crowd one upon the other. The most beautiful portion is the 
Chapel of Henry VII which is a continuation of the apse of the 
Abbey Church. Its traceried ceiling is especially remarkable. 

I paused awhile at the tombs of Edward the Confessor, of 
Queen Elizabeth, of Mary of Scots, interred there by her son, 
James I, and of many others of this world’s great, now long 
since dust. 

After luncheon at Oddenino's, the stronghold of London's 
epicures, the party’s next stop was at the London Museum near 
St. James's Palace where the Prince of Wales now lives. An 
hour in the National Gallery of Art finished off our day. You 
see I have skimmed the cream of London in one day. There is 
a whole week left to go back and see everything over again 
thoroughly before I go to Warwickshire. And as it has been 
such a tiring day I had better bid you good night and turn 
under the blankets. Blankets in July? Yes, and they are com- 
fortable too, for England’s summer nights are delightfully 
cool. 

As always, 

Kelly. 

London, July 14, 1924. 

Dear Sis: 

Have been thinking of ycsi often the past few days, partly 
because of the wonderful flowers that grow here and partly 
because the summer sales are on and the shops are offering 
splendid bargains. I know your passion for both flowers and 
bargains would lead yc« a constant chase here! 

Yesterday was a Sunday, and it seemed my best chance to 
run down to view the old town cf Canterbury and its famous 
Cathedral. At Victoria Station I found a great crowd of 
people, mostly laborers and their families, waiting to take the 
excursion trains for the seaside resorts. I was told that no 
than;te was required for Canterbury, which piece of misin- 
f' rmation led later to an unexpected adventure. .Anyhow, I just 
did grab a seat in a compartment. It was filled with what 
seeni-d a family party going a-hoiidaying. There was, as I 
placed them, a workingman, his wife, his aged father, three 
small children and a superannuated nurse maid who seemed to 
have stepped right from the pages of Dickens himself. These 
were so evidently enjoying themselves that the feeling was con- 


tagious. The family group produced a large bottle of beer as 
soon as they were settled and there was a constant passing 
around of a footless wineglass until the beer was all gone. 
Even the baby had his share of beer. 

I should have changed at Faversham for Canterbury, but 
secure in the belief that there was no change, was not aware 
that anything was wrong until nearly to Margate, the excur- 
sion's destination. What a concern and sympathy those people 
showed when they learned my little mishap ! When we reach- 
ed Margate Sands they took me to the station agent and a little 
explanation soon made everything all right. This station agent 
was absolutely the most courteous man I have met in any rail- 
way service. He arranged for me to go to Canterbury on 
the next train, pointed out places of irtterest in Margate, 
,o!d me where to lunch, and where to take the train upon 
leivin];. 

There were a few hours left. It seemed better to spend 
them in seeing the pretty city and beach at Margate, than in 
visiting the Royal School for the Deaf, as the day was Sunday 
and all activities likely to be suspended. Three hours elapsed 
on the beach and promenades, both of which are fine. The 
beach is at the foot of the chalk cliffs which face the North Sea, 
the stone promenades run along the summits of the cliffs and at 
various intervals part way up them. Along the promenades I 
saw a number of deaf boys of the Royal School, all dressed in 
school uniforms. I had barely time to make the acquaintance of 
this quaint but bustling little city, before it was time to take 
my train. It was at another station than the one I had arrived 
at — but there was my friendly station-agent who had walked 
over from his dwn station to see me off. He was fine about it! 
Thus the day’s mishap brought me a case of the truest court- 
esy and a visit to one of England’s prettiest seaside resorts as 
well. 

Soon after I was at Canterbury and entered the city through 
the ancient West Gate, thence through crooked, quaint, med- 
iaeval streets to Christ Church Gate and the grand old cathe- 
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Canterbury 

dral. For more than two hours I lingered to study this 
ancient cradle of the English Churdi. After tea — yes, I have 
the habit now — I found my way to the East Station and caught 
the train for London. The old town, with its city walls and 
gates and its half-timbered houses, and the great cathedral 
towers were steeped in a glory of setting sun as I left them. 

Today was the day I picked to see the British Empire Ex- 
hibition at Wembley. I picked a Monday because I thought 
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there would be a smaller crowd there than on A week-end day 
That was all I knew about it. When I was once inside the en- 
ormous park, the whole population of Great Britain, actuated 
Ijy the same idea that I had, seemed to have arrived there first. 



CHRIST CHURCH G.XTE. C.XXTERRURV 
Opening onto the Cathedral 


Though I was there all day, it was not possible to view all the 
wonders of this great exposition. It is most magnificently 
conceived and carried out. By hurrying all day I contrived to 


view almost everything of importance. The immense Palace of 
Engineering had to be quickly glimpsed through, as I was most 
attracted by the Indian, Burmese, Hong Kong, West African 
and Canadian Exhibits, not to mention the Fine Arts Paviliion. 
Here is the famous Queen’s Poll’s House, which isn't really 
a dolls’ house but the most astounding and perfect model of a 
palace, inside and out, that can be conceived. 

My usual luck was still with me, for while in the Hong Kong 
Bazaar I saw the Prince of Wales. Not my idea of a prince, to 
be sure, but a democratic personality who would perhaps fit 
in better as a college man in our own country than in his sur- 
roundings of pomp and circumstance. I got a number of 
good views of him as he visited the bazaars, accompanied by 
his bodyguard. 

July 15th. 

A most clear and delightful day today, and well spent. I 
left Cook’s office this morning with a part>' of sight-seers. We 
seemed never to get out of the city, but finally emerged into the 
peaceful English countryside. The first stop was at a village 
inn for refreshments. Then we passed some beautiful country' 
estates until we reached Stoke-Poges Church, the little country 
church that inspired Gray’s Elegy. It was absolutely the most 
quiet and restful place I ever saw. How sweet the rose trees 
that line the path among the graves! Flowers, flowers every- 
where, and majestic old trees. The ancient church contains 
manv relics of the Middle .^ges, and later of the Penn Family. 
Here was baptized our own William Penn in infancy. The 
spire that you see in your picture has been taken down but will 
be replaced later. They have just finished restoring “Yon ivy- 
mantled tow'er where the owl, etc.”— —only it isn t ivy-mantled 
now, as all that had to come down anterior to repairs. 

From there the driv'e continued to the village of Eton and 
Eton College, a school hoary in traditions, one of England’s 
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splendid state rpoms of the Count and Countess of Warwick 
and the formal gardens of the Castle. The Count and Count- 
ess did not put in an appearance. As they had charged us a 
quarter's admission, it seemed like the}' thought we had seen 
enough without them. It was disappointing. I had always set. 
my heart on seeing a real live Count. 

We got to Stratford-on-Avon a little too late to see Bill.. 
They said he had died more than three hundred years ago.- 
But they showed us the house where he lived, the grammar 
school where he attempted his first comedies, which the teacher 
didn’t think so comic. And they showed us Bill’s grave in an 
old church, and his wife’s grave, and his daughter’s grave. 
They didn’t count much; it was the da}f’s second great disap- 
pointment that we didn’t see Bill Shakespeare himself. But 
we did see Anne Hathaway’s Cottage where Bill did his court- 
in’ when he was a young spark like me. 

Our party finished the day by a stop at the village and 
castle of Kenilworth — the latter a sad ruin, thanks to the Puri- 
tans. When we got back to Coventry, I left the party and 
went on alone to Leamington Spa to spend the night there. 
This is a modern watering place, laid out with parks and 
gardens, the exact opposite of the nearby mediteval towns of 
Warwick, Stratford and Kenilworth. 

Left pretty little Leamington early this morning, in order to 
effect a day’s stop at Oxford on my way back to London. 
After an hour’s ride I diecked my bags at the station of this 
historic old town and set cut on foot to explore it. A good nose 
led me direct to the High Street. Looking down a side-street I 
saw what seemed to be an interesting group of buildings — and 
they turned out to be Christ Church College, built by Card- 
inal Wolsey and completed by Henry VIII. By a gateway 
under a fine tower one enters the large and beautiful quad- 
rangle of the College — called Tom's Quad. At one side of the 
Quad is the great Dining Hall of supreme interest and beauty. 
Inside, its walls are covered with portraits of the College’s 
famous sons. Two rows of refectcry tables run down the 
Hail to its foot. On a dais at the upper end a long table 
reserved for the notables runs crosswise toi the room. Banners 
and escutcheons hang above. Below, and to one side is an . 


Julv 17, On the boat train to Harwich. 

You see, sis, that I have hung on to this letter until I could 
add the last chapter of my English adventures to it. It will be 
mailed at the boat tonight just before I leave for Holland. I 
can’t stop until I have told you something about those two big 
days I have had in Warwickshire. 

An early morning train yesterday carried me off to Coventry 
(no punning intended) where I joined another rubberneck 
crowd that was going to call on Bill, our old friend of school 
days gone by. We saw on the way Charlecote Park where Bill 
got himself into trouble swiping deer, and stopped for an hour 
to see historic Warwick Castle. We were shown through the 
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most famous institutions. Here we were admitted to the glories 
of Eton College Chapel, and to some of the old classrooms. 
Every inch of the woodwork in the latter was carved with 
thousands of names by the school boys of centuries, the names 
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cut not haphazard but line after line in regular Roman letters. 
The guide pointed out the names of boys who later became 
famous. Among them 1 recall that of Gladstone. 

There were a great many Eton boys passing to and fro in 
their distinctive dress — striped trousers, frock cut-away ccats< 
and tall silk hats. In this dress the smaLer boys looked com- 
ical, so grown-up and staid. 

Across the Thames from Eton we drove, and into the village 
of Windsor which nestles below the Castle, .\fter lunch at 
a hostelry, we entered the precincts of the castle through Henry 
VIH’s Gate. I'his stupendous castle is a mass of buildings of 
various periods grouped upon a hill. We were ushered through 
Saint George’s Chapel, the rich Albert Memorial Chapel, and 
finally the sumptuous State Apartments which dazzle by their 
magnificence and tire the senses with their heavy splendor. 
After an afternoon seeing these and other parts of the Castle 
we drove away from Windsor through the Great Park, by 
Virginia Water, Staines and Twickenham-on-Thames, until we 
were back in London. 
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('.HEAT HALL OF CHRIST CHI RCH COl.I.ECE 

as a seat of learning Oxford has always been respected and 
never allowed to go to ruin as was the case with other colleges, 
churches and abbeys throughout England. As a foil to the air 
of antiquity that hangs over this fine old city there are the 
phrey, the famous miniature painter, a collection of sixty-five 
and cyclists passing through and the gayety of the resorts along 
the river. There are many up-to-date shops of all descriptions. 

London was itself again when I returned about six this even- 


.^normous vaulted Kitchen in which some ancient kitchen uten- 
sils are shown. Near the Hall is the beautiful Christ Church 
Cathedral which dates in part from Norman times. 

Continuing my explorations I visited Brasenose College and 
All Souls’ College on the High Street. 'I'he chapel of the latter 
contains a wonderfully wrought reredos wherein tier upon tier 
of ' irvec saints and angels rise to the ceiling. Lunch, and 
a w ,1k to view the pretty river with its punts and boating 
pan es, completed my day in Oxford. 

Oxford is eminently satisfying from every view-point. It Is 
an almost perfect representative of a mediaeval town. It.s 
Gothic buildings are in near-perfect conditoti ; there is no sug- 
gestion of decay and ruin. No doubt this is due to the fact that 



UrAOKAN'C.I.E OF CHRIST CHTRCH COLLEGE 

ing. It was making up for ten days of abstinence from fog 
and rain and making up with a vengeance. Cook s man was 
there to transfer me from Paddington Station to Liverpool 
Station, where 1 took this train for the boat at Harwich. I 
have been extremely fortunate to experience clear, bright 
days during all mv stay in England. It has helped me to 
see so much more. Tomorrow morning I will wake in the 
land of dykes and cheeses. Until I have seen Holland, en- 
' ough from 

Your affectionate 

Brother. 


Humphrey' Moore Still Works 
At 80 - 

Paris — Sixty years an artist, and still at it, with achievements 
behind him that can be equaled by few. Such is the record of 
Humphery Moore, eighty-year-old American artist, who lives 
at 75 Rue de Courcelles. Although a deaf-mute from the age 
of three he has had a full career, and has painted his name in 
bold letters with the best of his contemporaries. Endowed with 
a sense of humor and genius for work, he never really has been 
mute, for his brush is his voice. 

“My work has been my life,’’ wrote Mr. Moore, interviewed 
in his studio the other day, and any place I have happened to 
hang my hat, has been my studio. 

‘Tve seen the map of Europe made and remade, and the 
whole complexion of Paris change, just as ladies change their 
complexions now. But from horse cars to locomotives is not so 
great a change as that which has taken place in art. 

“From the early moderns to the futurists, from the painting 
which took years of careful work and painstaking effort to de- 
velope the inspiration which grows overnight on the canvas; 
this is the change. But the new art will not live long. The 
old will return. I am sure of it! The early moderns had 
the truth. Real thought cannot be expressed through the new 
method. I've seen many a promising young man destroyed by 
adopting the ultra modern school.’ 

Mr. Moore loves color and life. The world has been bis 
workshop, and now, in return, he has the world in his studio. 
An immense room hung with sixteenth century Flemish tapes- 
tries, it holds glimpses of all lands. It is a sumptuous salcn 
for his canvases, the painted story of his travels which he will 
not exhibit elsewher'-. 

Here arc hung the exquisite portraits of Anglo-Saxon chil- 
dren, yvhich prove him a worthy descendant of Ozelis Hum- 
phrey, the famous miniature painter, a collection of sixty-five 
of whose works is now owned by J. Pierport Morgan. Here 
arc tne brilliant Spanish dancer of the Alhambra, the lang- 
uorous Italian beauty and the idyllic shepherd’s hoy. Here 
also is a terribly realistic study of a Santon, or desert saint, 
sharpening his sword in preparation for a religous war. 

Best of all, hidden from the casual eye by a magnificent 
Oriental screen, is the artist's pet, his Japanese collection- 
vignettes of the Japan of 1880, gems possessing the gorgeous 
coloring of Fortuny and the detail of Meissonier. 

“Women,’’ the artist told the interviewer with his rapid 
pencil, “I find most interesting to paint. .\s a portrait painter 
I preferred them. M’hy? They are more difficult. A womans 
face is the mirror of emotions. A man has eyes, a nose and a 
chin— yes, but what then. It is elusive beauty that challenges 

the artist ! . a . l j 

“A model may be plain — then, suddenly, a tilt of the head, a 

change of expression, a mood — and she has beauty. It oftrvi 
lasts but for a moment, but it inspires, 1 have found beauty in 
every country. The warm coloring of a Spaniard, the fire of 
the Russian peasant and the slant eyes and tiny mouth of the 
lapanese woman-all these are fascinating. It’s foolish to 
claim that the type of any one country is the lovliest.” 

Mr Moore alwavs has refused to sell his work. “Money dis- 
appears." he exclaimed. “You see, these canvases are my 
memories. I cannot sell them. I’ve been almost everywhere 
I’ve wanted to be except the moon. Perhaps d better hue 
an airplane and try that.— Deaf ~^^utes• Journal. 


Oh, mammy, that man’s! bald 
Hush, dear, or he will hear you! 

But he knows it already, doesn’t he? 

Hubby— “You think more of your dog than you do of me.” 
^Vifey— 'Well, the dog growls less.” 


{To he continued) 
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By J. IV. Howson 


HE OAKLAND SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB 
opens the fourth year of its existence under favor- 
able circumstances. Founded with the avowed 
purpose of fostering athletics and for providing a 
meeting place at any time of the day for its mem- 
bers, the club has so far lived up to its intentions. Lately the 
idea of owning their own home has invaded the breasts of many 
of the members, though at present this is only a remote pos- 
sibility. 

The first quarters of the club were located in the heart of Oak- 




I’resent <|iiarter« of the Oakland Silents. The toji floor of 
this building has been leased for three years and at an ex- 
l-cnse of $1,300 has hee-.v made into a comfortable, home- 
like meeting place for the members. 


land, in one large room which had no direct acess to the street. 
Howe-, er inc.)nvenient to the entrance, the location was con- 
venient and the club prospered. The impending sale of the 
property fo ced the club to seek new quarters. They took the 
top floor of a three story building, not quite so centrally located, 
but still within the business district. Floor ^pace was now 
doubled and at the expense of $1500, part of whiih was labor 
voluntarily contributed, half a dozen rooms were laid out. 
With these well fixed up and furnished the club has at 13th St., 
Oakland, cozy, homelike quarters, providing many of the mem- 
bers a convenient meeting place not otherwise available. 
Though the club is not as firmly established as some of the 
similar clubs in the east, it is free from debt, has money in 
the baink, and possesses a loyal roster of members. 

The athletic side of the club has not been neglected. Foot- 



ball, baseball, and basket ball teams have been maintained. 
The membership of the club is solely masculine, though othejr 
halls have been rented at which the club has given socials and 


A corner of the parlor at the new quarters cf the Oakland 
Silent .Athletic Clnh. N'.tice the homelike atmo.siihere. The 
young m.an .at the counter in the rear will supply you with al- 
most anything desired in the eatin ; line. 

entertainments. Only members of the club are permitted the 
use of its club-rooms, though visitors from out of town are 
freely welcomed. 

After a run of defeats handed out by club teams, the 

Oakland Silents closed their football season w'ith two victories. 
The first of these was what the newspapers termed the strang- 
est football game on record, a contest between a team of deaf 
men and one composed of Chinese. The Chinese team, prob- 
ably the only one in existence, was coached by a former member 
of the University of California football squad, himself a 
Chinese. How'ever. the Chinese team was no match for the 
Silents. Time was called so often to allow various players of 
the oriental team to recover from scrimmages, that finally 
the ga,me was shortened to five minute quarters. At the end 
of the contest the score was 36 to 0 in favor of the Silents. 



Beginning of the library and reading room in the old quarters. 
-As to whether the deaf arc omnivorous readers, draw your own 
conculsions. 
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Though the Chinese frequently lost their wind, true to the 
traditions of the race, they never once lost their temper, and 
were politeness itself, even in defeat. 

The final contest of the Silents, the “big little game" out 
here amongst the deaf, was the annual contest with the state 


past. San Francisco’s restaurants are justly so. Meals may 
be had at any price. The most expensiv-e hotels in the city 
furnish luncheons at fifty cents and what may be obtained in 
the restaurants for a small sum is almost unbelievable. Yes- 
terday the writer had a large bowl of soup and crackers, a plate 
of beans, several hinds of bread with butter, and a pot of 
colfee (two cups), all for the munificent sum of twenty cents, 
and this in one of the largest and finest restaurants in this city. 
One wonders how they do it; certainly no housewife could. 
There are restaurants, too, to suit every :aste. Eating houses 
of every nationality abound; Italian. Spanish, Hungarian, 
Kosher, Chinese, Mexican, et cetera. One particular Mexican 
restaurant, which served an eight course dinner for 65 cents, 
was a popular meetmg place for various of the deaf. A meal 


Here in tlie ol<l quarters soft drinks, confectionery, sandwiches 
and so forih. were dispenesed, 

here flavored with highly seasoned condiments was guarn- 
teed to appease, for a week at least, even the most calloused 
.“imerican stomachs. 

As 1 sit here this day befire the day before Chirtmas, it’s 
cold outside. Yes, it Is a mighty cold day for California, with 
the temperature well down towards +0 degrees. An Easterner 
would say it was much colder and would make insidious com- 
parisions in favor of his snow clad native state. Reason is 
that the humidity here is greater at this time of the year than 
in most sections of the east and one must become acclimated 
in order to regard the weather with anything akin to pleasant 
feelings. Of course this kind of weather is but a matter of a 
few days. Then again the San Francisco bay territory is onlv 
a small part of California. We are more than 400 miles north 
of that portion of the state which capitalizes on the climate. I 
refer to that section, yclept Los -Angeles, from which .Angelen<»- 
grams radiate. Yet it is pretty cold of nights in Los .Angeles 
or thereabouts, with the temperatures in the orchards running 
below 30 degrees and the orchardists busy with their smudge 
pots, lest the famous sunkist oranges become frostkist, a per- 
fectly ruinous process Imth to fruit and pocketbooks. And this 


Corner of the ohl club nxjni. T.nken shortly before the club 
moved to newer and more modern quarters. 

which were both amusing and instructive in their nature. I 
doubt if. taking all things into consideration, a m )re satis- 
factory banquet could be staged anywhere else in the countrv. 
There may he some difference as to the calibre of the after- 
dinner speakers in various parts of the country, but when it 
comes dow'n to what is served on the table, we have never 
heard any body disputing San Francisco's claims to serving 
the best. 

The banquet at St. Paul was generally held out as a shining 
light by all who attended the Frat convention. Yet for just 
half the price the Hotel Stewart served a more elaborat re- 


The Oakland Silents s>ia|>|>ed just Iwfore their Knnie wi'h a 
Chinese team. This unus.al game the Silents won easih 


The tsiol room at the Oakland Club. This is only one of many 
diversions that the club has to offer its members. 


.school team. The school boys were in great fettle, as usual, 
and specially prepared for the contest. The Silents, however, 
were also well prepared, having had almost weekly contests. 
They were much heavier than the Foothills, the school tea.n. and 
the latter found it very difficult to advance the ball in anv 
manner. The Foothills played a good defensive game and 
three times stopped the ball on their one-yard line. The 
fourth time the Silents had the ball at the one-yard line, they 
managed to put it over for the only score of the game, win- 
ning by 7 to 0. The small crowd in attendance at this game 
greatly enjoyed it, as it was a hard, clean game, almost free 
from fumbles. , 

The custom of holding an annual banquet in commermoration 
of the birthday of Thomas Hopkins Galiaudet has now become 
quite fixed in San Francisco bay circles. 'This year the banquet 
was held in San Francisco at the Hotel Stewart. Nearly a 
hundred of the deaf sat down in a will-appointed banquet room 
and after partaking of a splendid repast listened to speeches, 
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Tile Silents snaiijierl alter their victory over the state school 

team. 

It is presuniied the latter have found a varied assortment of 
work; indeed notices from the southland, indicate that Tilden 
has work in several lines quite suited to his artistic attainments. 

Previous to the San Francisco fire in 1906 Tilden recieved 
considerable work from wealthy art patrons in San Francisco, 
with the result that his statues adorn many of the principal 
street corners. Following the fire he observed that San Fran- 
cisco’s Interest in art would probably for years to come be super- 
ceded by the more prosaic task of rebuilding her burned business 
blocks and residences. As for himself he would never cum- 


in face of the fact that when the great New Years' intersec' 
tional football game between Stanford and Notre Dame is play- 
ed in Pasadena, a portion of the audience is apt to be in their 
shirt sleeves. 

As I said before, it's cold outside, but a low flame in our gas 
heater and a few oaken logs on the fireplaces keep the rooms 


white variety, and roses, hollyhocks, and watsonia, plenty of 
chrysanthemums, not to mention the despised geraniums, re- 
lated to the farthest backfield fence. These do not compare to 
the brilliant flowers on the table, whose colors portray the blue 
and gold of the University of California, as if heralding the 
approach of California’s great game on New Year’s with the 
University of Pennsylvania. There'll be many a gay party 
amongst the deaf hereabouts New Years eve and then on the 
morrow in groups of dozens and half dozens they'll wend their 




California at St. Paul. Seated — \V. S. Runde, L. C. Williams, 
Mrs. W. S. Runde, Henry Franck, Mrs. C. Doane, C. ,\Iurdy. 
Standing — C. Doane, W, K. I'ean, J. W. Howson. 


ways to the California stadium to witness the other great in- 
tersectional football game. .No iloubt about that for the seats 
have already been engaged. Also no doubt the same procedure 
will be followed by the deaf of Southern Califorrtia. Its great 
to live in California. 

♦F -J* 4* 


tolerably comfortable inside. Only in the hotels and large 
apartment houses are oil furnaces in use. They are rather 
cumbersome things to handle and quite out of place in the usual 
dwelling. The time honored stove, incomparable in its heating 
capacity, is for appearances sake distinctly taboo. Then upon 
the table is a big bunch of flowers emblematic of California’s 
clime. They arc deep yellow Chinese lilies and brilliant blue 
bachelor buttons. The brilliancy of the colors indicates that 
for this time of the year they must be hot house products. Out 
side in the garden there are other Chinese lilies of the common 


Recently a trio of the deaf went down from Oakland to Lo» 
Angeles to show their special wares in the moving picture 
industry. The three were Douglas Tilden, the sculptor, Isaac 
I.ipsett, a wood carver, and Meredith O'Brien, a young man of 
somewliat artistic tendencies. Their duties were to mold from 
plaster, wood, and rubber, manikins and reproductions of 
.mimals of past and present ages, such as are frequently seen 
in the movies. Lipsett, after successfully completing his work, 
has returned to Oakland, but Tilden and O’Brien still remain. 


Our Kentucky friemls may recognize James Turner, but they 
will hardly beSieve that the 115 pound quarter back nolw tips 
the tieam at 180 pounds. 


The 180 pound back field of the Silents; Turner, Sen- 
cimino, Lee 
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mercialize his art. His prophecy as to the course San Francisco 
would take proved quite true and rather than degrade his art 
as he felt, Tilden accepted work as a machinist at far less pay 
than he could have obtained as a commercialized worker in 
plaster and clay. , 

Mrs. Tilden’s father, Dan Cole, was one of Oakland's most 
prominent men in the early days amd he maintained a mag- 
t.'ificient home near the shores of Lake Merrit. Misfortunes 
overtook him and at his death all he left was the family home, 
of some 400 feet frontage on two streets. It had a very small 
value in those days compared with its present worth, the value 
being mostly in the big commodious building. This the Tildens, 
following the fire rented out, fitting up a studio and living 
quarters on the rear street. Meanwhile the land value of the 
property continued to increase and it was always easy to borrow 
money on the property. Of recent years shrewd investors in 
Oakland real estate realized that city values were rapidly ex- 
tending out toward the Tilden homestead. The latter is not 


The lighter institution team couldn't pierce the heavy Silent'.s 
line. They had screened forward pass that worked at times 

for gains. 

more than two stone throws from 22d and Broadway, which 
realtors have figured would be to Oakland what 7th and 
Broadway is to Los Angeles or 42d Street is to New York City. 
So they made desperate onslaughts on the property. A 
street was run through and ultimately Mrs. Tilden was induced 
to sell the property at a price which after ail obligations were 
paid, has no doubt provided her with a competence for life. 
This was only a year or so ago. Since then the rise in the value 
of the property has been phenomenal. A portion of it was sold 
at a price rating the entire parcel at around $300,000. This was 
quickly followed by the tearing down of the old home. The 
Builder’s Exchange purchased this portion of the property and 
began construction of a Class A, three story building, strong 
enough to support four more stories, and before the building 
was well under way, they found demand for space so brisk that 
a fourth story was added. This building is not yet complete 
and meanwhile that ptrrtion of the lot formerly occupied by the 
studio has been taken over by one of the largest furniture firms 


Teams lined up during the Silent- Stale School game. Notice 
i he perfect alignment of players. This is an actual scene 
■during the game and not a posed nhoto. Dangerous Dan .Mc- 
Millan. All .American tackle m.ay lie noticed in the distance as 
head linesman and he would not hesitate a moment to inflict 
a jienalty for olT side work. 


on the coast who have announced that a nine story buiding 
will be erected on the premises. 

So the old homesite of the Cole family must now have a value 
cf around the half million mark. It is doubtless increasing in 


Sencimiiio of the Silents goes over the only score of the 
game with the state school team, Don Nichols, captain of 
Caliioniia’s wonder team, in the white shirt sleeves is closely 
watching the play us referee 

value at the rate of a thousand dollars a week. So much for 
commercialism, .^rt usually follows in the wake of commerce, but 
in this case the process seems to have been reversed. Tilden once 
remarked to the writer, “It takes (Jod thirty years to make a 
perfect man, while I can make one in thirty days.” Yet he could 
not visualize a nine story sky-scraper on the site where stood 
the modest building which housed his studio. 


lievy of the f.iir sex turn out see the Silcnts-Chinese game. 
Needless to say. they are all Silent noters. 


Tr> It 

Henry W. Speir, of (ireneda, Miss., sends in the following 
description of a contrivance he has invented to wake him up 
mornings : 

“1 will tell you about an alarm clock and electric fan. 
The electric fan has a lever at the base for throwing on the 
current. Arrange the connections and set the fan as you want 
it, then tie a strong cord to the lever of the fan. Run the 
cord to the alarm clock. Attach an ordinary thread spool 
to the winding key of the alarm clock so that it will revolve 
with it when the alarm is started by time set for it to ring. 
•Attach the cord to the spool. Weight, or otherwise fasten 
the clock and fan so that the pull on the cord will not move 
them. Wind and set the alarm for the hour and go to sleep. 
The clock when it starts the alarm will wind up the cord 
and pull the switch lever which starts the fan. Try it and 
you will nfver ovrrslffp again." 


Visitor to Hospital .Attendant: I.s Mr. Murphy in? 
Hospital -Attendant to Aisitor; \'es. he is convalescing 
now. 

Visitor to Hospital Attendant: Very well. I'll wait. 
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AxNGELENOGRAMS 

By AUGUSTA K. BARRETT 


T IS somewhat in the sense of being on niy native 
heath that I am going to write about Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel E. Krown, as 1 had known them 
both as pupils of the Iowa Srhool, and Mrs. 
Brown before her marriage lived at Council 
Bluffs where I lived. Lately I persuaded them to allow me 
to vrrite them up, altho both are of modest disposition and 
some of the data they gave me was a surprise and strengthened 
material for stories and sketches. 

Mr. Brown, ‘ Sammy" as he is generally called by his friends, 
is a graduate of the Iowa School, and is rated as a deaf per- 
son, tho perhaps if they had caught him early enough he would 
have been included in the ranks of the hard of hearing, as he 
has enough hearing to understand anyone speaking close to 
him, and speaks well himself. He has never had the time to 
fully develop his literary ability, tho he has w’ritten some 
quite humorous news letters for the lo^iia Hankeye, and we 
read an interesting letter of his (descriptive of their trip to 
California) which was printed in his home town paper, The 
Pioneer Press, of Mechanicsviile, Iowa. 

Mrs. Brown, whose maiden name was Edna Hoch, graduated 
from the Iowa School for the Deaf in 1903, and then took a 
post-graduate course there (1903-04) preparing for entrance 
to Gallaudet College, hut ‘•Sammy" had other plans for her and 
came around and affixed the degree of “Mrs." to her name on 
Sept. 17, 1904, at Council Bluffs, Iowa. He came direct from 
Racine, Wisconsin, where he had been a year learning the art 
of brush-wielding in a carriage shop. They had considerable 
difti^uliy in getting a marriage license, which Mr. Brown de- 
sciibes thus; ‘Edna was so small at the time that her nose hardly 
reached up to the sill of the clerk's office window. He suspec- 
ted that they were minors, asked if they had attended the Iowa 
School, and would tuey let hi.n 'phone to Sup't Rothert. They 
said, “Yes, yes, go ahead." Supt. Rothert told that “boob” of 
a clerk that Edna was 18 and “Sammy" was 22, so that 
“doubting Thomas" of the Safety First type was satisfied aU'i 
the knot was tied. They went to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
reside, but only r mained there half a year, when the call of 
Mr. Brown’s newly learnt trade lured him back to Wisconsin, 
this time to Kenosha, which is called the “Gateway to Wisconsin" 



A1-. .-i'mI Mrs. Sairi E I!-own at the time of their marriage. 
.Vote the style of hair dressing of a flapper at the time. 


from points south in Illinois and Chicago. Here Mr. Brown 
was employed by the Bain Wagon Co., for four years, then 
quit to go into automobile painting with the Thomas B. Jeffery 



At Santa Barbara Mr. and Mrs. Brown made many hiking 


trips into the hills. 

Co. Later it was changed to the Jeffery Co., but in 1916 It be- 
came the Nash Motors Company. He was 10 years with this 
company, with the exception of a half yet'r in 1917 with The 
Milburn Electrics at Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Brown writes: “The 
-Nash Motors Co. never was prejudiced against the employment 
of deaf-mutes, as there were about 25 or 30 deaf employed there 
when I left on Sept. 30, 1919, to come West. 1 was instru- 
mental to a considerable extent in seeing that the deaf got on 
there one way or another. The head timekeeper of that huge 
corporation knew the writer like a book and if I told him a 
certain deaf-mute applying for a job was O. K., he would not 
hesitate to pul him on when there was an opening. If there 
happened to be no opening at the Nash plant I usually re- 
ferred the deaf job seeker to the Employer's Free Employ- 
ment Bureau up town, where he generally got on in some other 
plant in the city. Kenosha may he a small town but it has 
quite a few of the largest factories in the world." 

Mrs. Brown was as well known in Kenosha as Mr. Brown, 
(if not more so) on account of her work for the Red Cross 
during the M’orld War. Her work for the Red Cross was 
praised in the papers and by letters from the Red Cross Head- 
quarters. We quote this paragraph from an article in the 
Kenosha Even’nej Keojis of Sent. 18, 1918: “The local board 
has paid a special tribute of commendation to Mrs. S. E. Brown 
who has already copied and returned to the board more than 
one thousand of the cards and she is still busy." She assisted 
in classifying ouestionnaries of drafted men in the city's huge 
industrial establishments — there were about 40 different nation- 
alities represented in that round up and Mrs. Brown says it was 
a job with that lot of tongue twisting names. After the signing 
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of the Armistice, Nov. 11th, 1918, Mrs. Brown was the only one 
of the Red Cross workers retained by the Local Board, U. S. 
War Department, to help clear up the work in order to for 



Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Brown, of Lo.s Angeles, and their car. 


ward all data to Washington, D. C. She received the usual 
payment for such work, and we have read her letters of thanks 
and commendation from Red Cross and War Department of- 
ficials, quite an unusual line of work for a deaf woman to be 
engaged in and carry off with credit. 

It was while living at Kenosha that their only child, a boy, 
was born to the Browns in April, 1916, but their joy was soon 
turned to sorrow, as the baby only lived a day. Here, after 
years of study and experiment Mr. Brown invented a “rever- 



Tlie years have been kind to Mrs. Brown .and this 
picture shows her looking as young a.s during her 
flapper days. 

sible seat for automobiles.’’ He applied for a patent to the 
U. S. Patent Office and the Letters Patent were granted to 
him on Jan. 6, 1914. He has, however, never engaged in manu- 
facturing this invention. 

Mr. Brown is a Frat, joining the society way back when 't 
was only the Fraternal Society of the Deaf. He was attached 
to Chicago Division, No. 1, latter transferred to Milwaukee 
Division No. 17, till the forming of Kenosha Division No. 72, in 
February, 1919, when h« was elected Secretary of the new 
Division. He was State Organizer for Southern California. 

After seeing the sights of Los Angeles, the Browns lived 
for a while at Santa Barbara, where Mr. Brown conducted an 
“auto and sign painting" shop with another deaf man. Nelson 
Wood. He then worked at San Diego for a time, and then 
got a job with the Ford plant in Los .Angeles, which he still 


holds after more than three years there, and is the only deaf 
employed by them. The Browns are the happy owners of 
a Ford sedan, and we have had some pleasant rides with 
them, and can testify that ‘Sammy" is an expert and care- 
ful driver. 


Sometime ago we described the Anderson and Wohlforth 
Furniture Mfg. Company organized and incorporated for the 
purpose of providing the Pacific Southwest with a factory 
equipped to manufacture high grade furniture, principally 
school, industrial school laboratory, or any other furniture 



The shop ci-imlucted at Santa Barbara. Cal., by S. E. Brown 
and Nelson Wood 

for which orders may be obtained. On account of the business 
depression, and it being an election year, the progress in sell- 
ing stock was slaw. The company sometime ago gave up 
the Pico site and have been in negotiations with the owners 
of a factory at Downey. 14 miles from Los Angeles. The 
Downey Chamber of Commerce sent representatives to sev- 
eral of the director’s meetings and promised to back the en- 
terprise. The company recently purchased an option on this 
factory, and the 3 I /2 acres of land on which it is situated. 
It is a fine modern two story brick building with 15,500 
square feet of floor space. This property has the Southern 
Pacific R. R. in the rear and faces the new Manchester Boule- 
vard. On Sunday, December 28, about 300 of the Los .\n- 
geles visited the factory. Some of the Downey Chamber of 
Commerce officials were present, also an interpreter, Mrs. 
Coleman. After the crowd had Inspected the factory, they 
were treated to a lunch served by the wives of members of 
the company. Addresses were then made by the officials and 
some of the deaf directors, telling of the future plans of the 



Tbe factory at Downey, Califoniia, was lately i)urchased by the 
.•Xnder.soii & Wliolfarth Co. -After January 50. it will he known 
as the Downey Furniture Mfg. Com. av.y. 


company. People now have more respect in the project and 
there were many promises of support for the company which 
after January 30, will be known as Downey Furniture Mfg. 
Company. 

It is not generally known to the friends of Mrs. D. Rosa 
MacDonald, of Los -Angeles, that she is the mother c»f a 
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promising young singer, Charles Hibbard Angle. I'he Mac- 
Donalds came here from Chicago a few days ago. Mrs, 
MacDonald was formerly Mrs. Charles H. Angle (nee Violet 
Hibbard) and some years after the death of her husband was 
married to Mr. MacDonald, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Hibbard Angle was born at South Superior, Wis- 
consin, twenty-eight years ago. He is now a professional 
singer, having spent the last five years in concert work in 
Chautauquas, vaudeville circuits, etc. At present he is study- 
ing and singing in Greenwich Village, New York City. He 
has done concert work in all the large cities, and spent the 



Charles Hibbard .\ngle, a i)romisitig young singer, son of Mrs. 
D. Ross MacDonald, of Los .iVngeles 


summer of 1924 on a circuit that covered the large northern 
and western cities, including Duluth, Billings, Boise, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Omaha, and Chicago. 
He served during the World War in the aviation service at 
Fort Wrrth, Texas, and for to ye -s after the Armistice 
in the same capacity-. His only sister. Miss Mildred Angle, 
is the companion of Miss Mary Peek, of Los Angeles, and 
during his stay of a month here he was the guest of his 
mother, and they certainly had a happy reunion. 

V 

LITTLE GRAMS 

The recently purchased home of Mr. and M s. W. F. Sch- 
neider on Sixth Avenue, Los Angeles, was the scene of a 
happy house-warming party the afternoon and evening of 
December 7, 1924, which was arranged by Misses Lenore Bijtle 
and Ella Roy. The house, a newly built bungalow in the Span- 
ish style, (with a real fire-place, in which a real fire was burn- 
ing in the living-room) is the culmination of quite a long and 
leisureV search in house huntin'; bv the Schneiders. About 
fifty guest were present and they made a merry party, as the 
holiday spirit was already in the air. At six o’clock a fine sup- 
per of various kinds of sandwiches and three different kinds of 


cake and coffee was served. Mr. and Mrs, Schneider were 
then seated in the middle of the room and set to work opening 
the packages, which just then were brought in by Misses Roy 
and Bible. They received many nice gifts which will be happy 
reminders of the party. The rest of the evening was pleasantly 
spent with several literary games. 

The deaf of Los Angeles had their share of Merry Christ- 
mas celebrations. On December 20th the I.os .Vngeles Silent 
Athletic Club had their Christmas tree and little playlet, dur- 
ing which Santa Claus appeared in his airplane. Apples and 
candy were then distributed to all present. 

The Christmas party of the Athletic Club of the Deaf was 
on December 24th. The tree and its decorations, boxes of 
candy for the members, and glass jars of candy for the kiddies 
were the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Morton Sonneborn, and they 
gave the club a cigar lighter. Mrs. Matilda Sonneborn gave 
books and toys to all the children. The A. C. D’s treat to the 
members was a chicken supper served after the gift distribution. 
Each club had a Watch Night party on New Year’s Eve. 

The directors of the California Association of the Deaf had 
a meeting at the home of the President, Mrs. Alice T. Terry, on 
December 14th. One' of the Northern directors, Mr. William 
Egan, happened to be in town, so was able to attend the meet- 
ing. A letter from San Diego was read which stated that the 
deaf there have reconsidered their invitation to the Association 
to hold its next convention in that city. They feel that they 
have not enough deaf people there to undertake the handling of 
a convention. The place for the next convention, was not de- 
cided, as the directors wish to hear from several other cities, 
but it will probably go to some city in Northern California. 


Blind, Deaf and Mute, Girl Wins 
Paderewski’s Plaudits as 
Pianist 

GENEVA, 111., October 3 — Helen May Martin, of this 
town, in all the thirty years of her life has never heard a 
.sound or seen a single object, yet she has been touring 
Kansas for the last year giving piano recitals and concerts 
in the schools and before civic organizations. 

Born deaf, blind and niute, Helen nevertheless places 
her fingers on the piano keys with a firm, sure touch and 
plays in perfect time, with aS absolute a knowledge of 
what she is doing as if the notes, lines and spaces which 
she has never seen were before her. 

It is not alone that in her technique that the girl as- 
tonishes. Her expression is beautiful. 

Until three years ago Helen was just a girl without three 
of the most highly prized human faculties whose mother 
had bravely undertaken the task of giving her all the con- 
tacts with life it was thought possible for her to have. 
To-day she is a human phenomenon. 

“The most wonderful girl in the w'orld,” Pederewski 
called her after he had met her on his last tom. 

"It is as easy for Helen to memorize five or six measures 
as it is for you ‘to learn as many sentences," says her 
mother. 

Although Helen lives in a world of her own she is per- 
fectly happy and contended. She has a keen sense of 
humor and believes that she is more fortunate than normal 
people who are hampered by the very faculties which 
she has never possessed. 

Besides playing the piano, Helen has other accomplish- 
ments. She does exquisite tatting and is an expert cook 
as well as an efficient typist. She is widely read and 
knows nothing but the classics. The Braille system of 
raised type enabled <o educate herself. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By Dr. JAMES H. CLOUD 


.VE of the best conditioned, best conducted and 
happiest homes in Chicago is the Illinois Home 
fur the Aged and Infirm Deaf, 4539 Grand 
Boulevard, the property of the Illinois State 
Association of the Deaf, and presided over by 
Mrs. G. S. Hyman, matron. 

The Home was dedicated in June, 1923, and from the very 
beginning has loomed large in the interests and affections of 
the deaf of Illinois and quite a number of hearing friends 
of the deaf. One commendable form in which interest in the 
Home has been manifested, and which has not yet reached 
the limit of its possible development, is revealed in the fur- 
nishing of the rooms. On the occasion of my latest visit to 
the Home the estimable matron, Mrs. Hyman, conducted me 
through every room and told with evident interest and en- 
thusiasm of their present arrangement, future possibilities, 
sources of equipment and actual needs, — a resume of which 
may be attempted here. 

The genera! reception room, or parlor, has been quite well 
and comfortably furnished by the joint co-operation of the 
several Illinois Divisions of the National Fraternal Society 
,of the Deaf, the major division of which is located in Chic- 
ago, Division No. 1. The room connecting with the reception 
room, designated as the library, has been taken over by the 
Chicago Methodist Episcopal Mission, Rev. Dr. P. J. Hasen- 
stab, pastor, and member of the Home Board. Its essentia! 
needs have been provided for in an elegant and tasteful 
manner. .The books are from various sources. With ad- 

f 

ditions and substitutions which the future will bring they 
feature largely in the leisure time of the residents at the 
Home. In this connection mention should be made of the 
Sil.EVT Worker, the Jfv:ish Oraf, and the Deaf-Mutes' Jour- 
nal, which were on file at the Home, — donated by Mrs. C, 
■C. Colby, of Detroit, a former resident <A Chicago. 

All .Angeles' Protestant Episcopal Mission for the Deaf, 
Chicago, the Rev. Ci. F. Flick, minister, has appropriated 
the dining room and furnished it completely and in excellent 
taste, — together with full sets of dishes. Miss Annie M. 
Roper, one of the original members of the Home Board do- 
nated a set of table silverware which is a valued addition 
to the equipment. 

I'he Saturday Evening Oral Club has taken an interest 
in the Home kitchen and supplied, .some of the necessary fur- 
nishings. Other things needful have been put into requisition 
■from Mrs. Hyman’s personal belongings. Mrs. Hyman, it will 
be remembered, kept house before moving into her present 
quarters. The rooms occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Hyman 
and their little daughter are, for the most part privately 
furnished, _ . 

The room next removed from the matron’s room, and 
within convenient ear shot, is commonly referred to as- the 
sick room. It has been fitted up by the Chicago Ladies’ Aid 
Society, the membership of which has since been absorbed by 
other agencies and the Society itself ceased to exist. The 
linen room across the hall contains the linen used by the Home. 
The middle bedroom on second floor had been adopted by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of Jacksonville, 111. In the wav of equip- 
ment and upkeep it is a splendid example of what an out-of- 
Chicago organization can do for the Home. The Society gives 
an annual bazaar to help provide funds wherewith to meet 
its assumed obligations. 

The rear second floor bedroom has been taken over bv the 
long established, conservative, and justly famous Pas-a-Pas 
Club of Chicago and furnished with things needful. 


The front room on the third floor is the ward of the Chic- 
ago Silent Athletic Club which will look after its furnishing 
and upkeep. This room contains several beds and is intended 
for use as a dormitory for men. 

The middle and bed rear rooms on third floor have been fit- 
ted out from the general fund but have not, as yeit, been 
adopted by any organization or individual. Here is a 
splendid opportunity for persons of substantial means and 
benevolent disposition to create permament memorials for 
good by taking over one or more rooms, or beds, in the Home 
and providing for their perpetual upkeep with an adequate 
endowment. Such memorials would bear the names of the 
donors as well as the names of those whose memory they 
aim to perpetuate. Think it over you who live on Wealthy 
Avenue and Easy Street. Set aside some of your surplus 
dollars as a loving memorial for the aid of t’ae needy poor. 
A donation of any amount to the general or endowment funds 
will help along the good work and he gratefully appreciated. 

'I'he Home has a small lawn which is a haven of refuge 
on warm summer evenings. It has been fairly well equipped 
with things needful largely through individual donations 
obtained by Mrs. G. T. Dougherty, one of ttie enthusiastic 
working members of the Board. 

One of the inmates- of the Home, Mrs. Smith, is not only 
deaf but almost totally blind. But in spite of her double 
affliction she is always cheerful and ahvays busy. She is 
quite proficient in making rugs of different sizes and patterns 
which sell at good prices. The money received is hers, but 
she insists that nearl\ all of it be turned in to the Home fund. 
The, only drawback to her rug-making is the scarcity of 
materials. Hence carpet rags are among the donations that 
will be gladly received at the Home. Persons desiring rugs 
should also send in their orders. 

The immediate responsibilitj’ for the detailed conduct of the 
liome devolves upon the efficient Matron, Mrs, G. S. Hy- 
man; the capable I'reasurer, Mr. B. F. Frank: and the de- 
voted Chairman of the Board, Mr. Milton R. Hart. And 
they receive the enthusiastic bac'ting of Mr. A. J. Riden- 
berger in his capacity as president of the ILinois .-^ssoci- 
tion of the Deaf. The Illinois .-Vssociation is fortunate in 
■having its splendid property in Chicago in such capable 
hands as the Board of its Heme for the Aged. 

• • • 

The Sil.EVT Worker for May, 1911. December, 1‘*23, and 
February, 1915, contain reference to the highly successful career 
of Mr. F. W. Fawkner as a photographer. A year ago, Mr. 
Fawkner Iq-ated at Jacksonville, 111., where I visited him 
recently and was shown through his new business home. 
The local press had given him such a complete and accurate 
write-up of himself and his new- business location that it is 
not necessary for me to do other than to reproduce the 
article from the Jacksonville Daily Journal; 

FAWKNER STUDIO ONE OF FINEST IN THIS STATE 


MANY VISITORS IMPRESSED BV BEAUTY AVD COMPLETE VESS OE' 
city's new photographic studio l.V CLOVERI.EAF 
■ UILDING 

Hundred of interested visitors called at the new Fawkner 
Studio. 308 East State street, yesterday, when this beautiful 
photographic establishment was formally opened to the 
public. The visitors were surprised and impressed by the 
beauty and completeness of the studio and were frank in 
their compliments to F. P. Fawkner, the proprietor. A trip 
through the extensive suite which composes the studio is 
all that is needed to show that Jacksonville now has one of 
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Bpiscoi)al Missionary to the Denver, Colorado 


the most finely equipped enterprises of the kind in Illinois. 

The studio is located in the new Coverleaf building. Mr. 
Fawkner begins business here under the most ideal conditions. 
He planned the interior arrangement of the studio to meet 
his needs, and then secured the most modern and efficient 
equipment available. Mr. Fawkner is well known here, 
being a graduate of the Illinois School for the Deaf. After 
leaving his school he went East, pursuing his studies under 
some of the best artists and photographers. He later held 
responsible positions with well known firms in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Hartord, Conn. Returning to Illinois Mr. Fawkner 
located in Cairo where for the last sixteen years he conducted 
the leading studio and built up a successful business. He 
recently disposed of his interests there to come to Jacksonville. 

Upon entering the studio the visitor is impressed by the 
beauty of the reception room. The furnishings and draperies 
with well placed photographs upon the walls give an 
artistic touch to the first room of the suite. The same 
pleasing arrangements are to be found in the office and 
dressing rooms, which are handsomely furinshed and de- 
corated 

The visitor is impressd by the front rooms of the studio 
but realizes more fully the size and completeness of the 
establishment when he is ushered into the posing room. 
In the east side of the large room is a skylight, built 
especially for Mr. Fawkner. 

This room shows attractive, homelike surroundings, mak- 
ing posing for portraits a pleasant, comfortable undertaking. 
In this room are to be found high grade cameras, the finest 
of lenses, electrical apparatus. Beat-tie spotlight, Perkins 
Hi-Power-Twin Are White Flame Photographic lamp and 
other valuable equipment. This latter lamp burns special 
carbons and produces a snow white light ranging in volume 
from ten to fifty thousand candle power. It is powerful 
enough to make moving pictures or snap shots of babies 
and is unexcelled for large groups. The light is a pleasing, 
soft white color duplicating daylight perfectly and making 
it possibe to easily distinguish all colors in other true tones. 
It imparts a healthy color to the person being photographed 
which is a great improvement over the gha.stly appearance 
which some of the artificial photographic lights produce. 
There is no bliding flash, but a steady soft cool light which 
is very pleasing to the eye and comfortable to sit under. 

This room one else sees attractive toys tiny chairs, etc., 
for the little folks. Mr. Fawkner caters to all in the way of 
artistic photography and his specialty has always been with 
the children as his child portraits will attest. His work 
has been accepted and cataloged in notable photographers’ 
conventions and some years ago he was awarded three 
gold medals as a result of his displays at the convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of Illinois. 

The basement is also devoted to use by the studio and 


modern equipment has been installed in each of the several 
rooms. 

One of the many interesting features of the studio is the 
complete electric door signal system by which, when the 
front door is opened, the colored lights are switched on 
throughout the studio. In short, this is a “silent” door bell 
system which is a great convenience to Mr. Fawkner as 
well as to his employes. 

» • • 

The latest addition to the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church for work among the Deaf is the Rev. Homer 
E. Grace, B.A., a graduate of the Kansas School and of 
Gallaudet College. Mrs. Grace, (Lulu Lewis), is also a 
graduate of the Kansas School and of Gallaudet College. 
She attended the Iowa School for a time before removing 
to Kansas. Mr. Grace will reside in lienver and have 
charge of work among the deaf in Colorado and adjacent 
territory. By way of special preparation for the ministry 
Mr. Grace attended St. Johns College at Greeley, Colo., 
for a year. He is the 22nd minister in the Episcopal Church 
deaf at the time of ordination. The mission field needs 
consecrated and capable men as is Mr. Grace, for work 
among the deaf, and Mr. Grace is a welcome addition to 
the list. 

* « • 

Mr. W, S. Runde, teacher at the California School and 
Associate Editor of the California Neii-s, has ’the following 
pointed comment in a recent issue of his paper: 

In making a survey of all schools for the deaf of the United 
States, Professors Day and Fusfeld are confronted with a her- 
culean task. They are both men of the highest type as regards 
qualifications to conduct this important survey which will even- 
tually have a bearing upon our educational standards, involving 
many changes. This is evident to any teacher of the deaf 
who has given the matter much thought. Every one truly 
interested in the future of our schools for the deaf and the 
thousands of deaf children under instruction welcomes this 
survey and feels ready to cooperate with these well-known 
men, but there is one thing that apparently has been over- 
looked in the matter. That is the usefulness and even 
necessity of having a deaf teacher on the committee, thus 
making a third member. The decisions would then be given 
from all angles, from all sides, from the standpoint of the 
hearing teacher of the deaf and the deaf teacher of the deaf. 
Hearing teachers are doing splendid work in the classrooms, 
petent to make decisions that are vital to their educational 
advancement. But in spite of this, they still lack one great 
essential to sympathetic understanding which can rarely be 
acquired except through similar affliction. This is where the 
deaf teacher shows up strong. He is one of the deaf children 
because he was one, has struggled and has been succe.ssful 
against odds. He is now competent to look around and say 
what is needed here and what is necessary there. He has 
the fullest authority back of him. No one would or should deny 
this. Yet the deaf teacher is not considered in the important 
steps that are taken which aim at the general welfare of 
pupils in our .schools for the deaf. 

There are a good many highly successful deaf teachers in 
Our profession. Many of them hold collegiate degrees. They 
are known to be open minded on all questions of method. 
Their investigations would lend zest to the findings of the com- 
mittee and their unbiased recommendations would no doubt 
prove highly important. 

It was Kenneth’s first day at school. “Well, what did 
you learn ?” asked his aunt. 

“Didn’t learn anything.” 

“Well, what did you do?-’ 

‘Didn’t do anything. There was a woman wanting to know 
how to spell cat and I told her.” 


“Don't you think there should be more clubs for women?” 
Grumpy Old Thing, “No, no! I should be inclined to 
try kindenss first.” 
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Windy City Observations 

By THOMAS. O. GRAY 



AVE you ever thought what is behind those tiny 
symbols pinned upon a man's coat lapel? \ou 
notice that those emblems are there for the sole 
purpose of representing that the wearer belongs 
to the Order which it designates. Fraternalism? 
A'es, that’s it. It will be an introduction for a wandering 
brother when he, innocently, is put in touch with another 
wearing the same emblem. They are not always located in 
coat lapel; there are other nooks and corners where these 
tiny buttons may be discovered. In a person s cuff links you 
are apt to find some emblem, symbolic of the secret society 
the wearer belongs. Ht is often characterized by the 
tion of this button on his clothing. It often betrays his belief 
in the essential principles of that Order; but it serves him 
in a better capacity, in that it works to bring him to the ac- 
quaintance of another brother, who will give friendship as 
well as receive it; and help him in other ways even though 
they can not add much in the way of money. These fraterni- 
ties can be found in almost all the large cities, and most of 
them maintain large establishments for their members' benefit. 
Unique, is the great variety of symbols these secret societies 
represent. Some use the name of birds of prey, some with 
unintelligible Greek letters, but the most conservative of these 
derive their name from denizens of the forest. In the latter 
we find the names of the Elks, the Lions, the Moose and the 
Stags. I chronicle the history of the Stag's organization be- 
cause it is universally wedded to the theme of this narrow- 
tive. It is not for the advertising, to be gained, but to do 
80 will correct a great many misstatements attributed to in- 
dividuals who are loudest in their denunciation of a society 
or its officers. Such persons are usually of character that 


make their own life and reputation far from exemplary. To 
attempt to accuse others of being responsible for your failures 
or faults is the frankest confession of weakness. If these 
individuals devoted more time to a conscientious study of 
how to be useful instead of circularizing the members of 
other societies in a frenzied endeavor to create discord, and 
thereby get a few malcontents who might possibly 3 “>h ‘heir 
society, they would cease to be stench in the nostrils of all 
“lovers of fair play." If you belong to a society and are 
proud cf it, and have reason to think it is proud of you, 
wear its emblem; this will result in mutual benefit. 

Drove No. 1057, of Chicago, is one of a thousand of 

droves of this Order. It is composed of deaf men, for this 
organization does not discriminate against the deaf. It's 
officers were all educated in the state schools of five different 
states. Jesse A. Waterman, the original founder of the Mc- 
Kinley I-odge No. 922, Coming Men of America," from which 
sprung the Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and finally the 

present N. F. S. D'., is the organizer and Exalted Director 
of this drov'e. It has around 200 members, ■ and is just one 
year old. It is under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Drove. 
It has sick and death benefits and there are no assessments. 
It does not resort to the “barrel stave tacts” in calling for 
support, as that is unnecessary. Its members are loyal and 

co-operative, and conscientiously inttrested in the succor of 
their organization. It welcomes deaf men of good moral 

character over the age of 18 and under the age of 59. Its 
sick benefits are optional with the members; its death bene- 
fits are promptly paid, and in the past year it has met all 
its obligations with flying colors. One of its members died 
during the year and his beneficiary received full settlement 



OFFICERS OF CHIC.^OO DROVE NO. 1057. IWTRIOTIC i PROTECTIVE ORDER ^T-VOS Ok THE WORLD. 

Tup row, left to rittht:— Mr. LaMotte, Inner Guard: Mr. Wallack. Trustee; and Mr, Masrch, Outer Guanl Middle row,--Mr. Hyman. 
Jumor Warden: Mr. Hasliar. Senior Warden: Mr. Hartunv, Trustee and Mr. Kaufmatu Trustee. bittniK— Mr. Frank. Tretusurer. Mr, 
Grag, Prelate: Mr. W’aterman, Exalted Director and Mr. Meinken, Rcconler. Trustee. Mr. Anderson was absent. 
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I’lCXIC OF CHICAGO DROVE NO. 1057 P. P. O. STAGS, SEPTEMKEK 14, 1924. 


within two days after death. Its lodge meetings are strictly 
harmonizing with fraternalism. Besides being the sponsor 
for the above fraternities, Mr. Waterman organized, at the 
request of a group of Catholics, the Knights of De I’Epee 
and helped build it for three years without thought of com- 
pensation. In an interview with the writer Mr. Waterman 
told how he came to organize Drove No. 1057 of the Order 
of Stags, he said: 

“One reason uppermost in my mind when I thought of the 
Order of Stags was the liberal mindedness of the officers 
in not discriminating against the deaf. When 1 was visiting 
in Detroit in the summer of 1923, I met a great many of my 
deaf friends. What attratKed my attention was the emblem 
buttons they wore bearing some resemblance to the Elks. 
If Detroit had many deaf Stag members why not Chicago? 
On my return to Chicago in the fall 1 started to sound the 
opinions of my friends on the feastibility of having a branch 
of the Order with full regelia and ritual ceremony. A 
little correspondence with the extension office brought out 
the following from the International Director: “As soon as 
you have fifty members we can get you the paraphernalia 
to institute a drove. I’m here to help you put the first all 
deaf-mute drove in the United States, and we are going to 
have a good one. You can tell your friends and 
acquaintances that there is not the least chance in the world 
of any of them getting the worst of it in any shape or 
manner." 

“The way they offer to give every one a square deal led 
me to go ahead and enlist as many as were willing to ex- 
perience the novelty of belonging to a real lodge under 
such favorable conditions, and which has a contract "with a 
legal reserve life insurance company. A plan that eliminates 
all useless waiting for furneral benefits. There are still a 
great many deaf who are not members of any lodge or life 
insurance company; and there are many who belong to either 
but who want to join for more benefits or insuranae. There 
is no objection to that. Any one amply able to pay dues in 
two or more lodges has a perfect right to go about his ways 
unmolested." 

The Patriotic & Protective Order of Stags was founded in 
1911 as a social, non-sectarian, non-political secret, benevo- 
lent society for male persons of good moral character over 
the age of 18 years. It has never been for or against 
prohibition, but has always encouraged temperance, sobriety, 
constructive and honest effort. This order has always be- 
lieved that the assembly halls of a fraternal society standing 
for law and order and giving sick, accident and death bene- 


fits were and are no place for liquor. Within the first ten 
years of the organization’s growth it has established droves 
from New York to the Crulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic 
Seaboard to the Golden Gate of California and from then 
extended its operations to Honduras, South America, China, 
Scotland, and thus becoming a world active fraternal organ- 
ization. During the ten years immediately following its or- 
ganization, it paid to its members benefits amounting to 
over ILALF A MILLION DOLLARS. This order stands for 
principles as loftly as the cloud-kissing mountains. Its chief 
tenets are Faith, Hope and Love. The success of this broth- 
erhood is what its members have made it. It is built well 
and worthily, not upon the shifting sands of selfishness, and 
is an honor to their fideltj'. True loyalty has characterized 
their every act and effort; they always think of the interests 
of others as well as their own. True “Stags" know this 
fraternity is decidely cosmopolitian and believes that beneath 
a “homespun shirt often beats a heart of truest gold.” There- 
fore, let your judgment be tempered with humility and 
moderation, and y'our whole life measured by the “Golden 
Rule.” 

True Fraternity is one of the fairest blossoms along the 
pathway of life. The heart is the soil in which it grows, 
and sincerity the sunshine, which make it flourish and fill 
the world with gladness. Do you fully realize the ever 
present need of frieindship? The utter hungering of the 
human heart for a kindred spirit? We can no more have 
life's fullest enjoyment without friendship, w'ithout brotherly 
love, than a vine can climb heavenward without support. 
The wealth of Avarice may become as nothing, but true 
friendship is one of earth’s greatest treasures. Had you 
rather live in poverty and obscurity than feel that you had 
builded of widows’ sighs and orphans’ tears the greatest 
empire of earth? Had you rather be a peasant in his lowly 
hut, surrounded by loyal friends, that a king in his imperi.al 
palace and you know not who fawned upon the master and 
who esteemed the man? Had you rather be a plain, useful 
citizen than the pampered prince of plutocracy and realize 
that, as my dimming eyes beheld life’s setting sun, there ap- 
peared in the book above no record of unselfish deeds, nothing 
that gave evidence that the world was better and brighter 
for my having lived? Life’s mission is serious. It is full 
of opportunities and possibilities, trials and disappointments. 
“.No man liveth unto himself,” and the lowest, basest crea- 
ture is he who lives for self alone. Society is a great struo- 
iire in which every individual is an integral part, and its 
stability and beauty is commensurate with the materials from 
which it is built. 
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This Order derived its name from the Red Deer or Stag 
(Cervus Elaphus), the largest of the British deer. In feudal 
times there was greater value attached to the life of a Stag 
than there was to that of a man. From the habits and in- 
stincts of this noble animal we are able to learn great lessons 
of moral worth, lessons worthy of the consideration and 
emulation of man. The supreme object of this Order is to 
make of its members patriotic citizens, and true husbands, 
fathers and brothers. The Order cares for its sick, bury its 
dead, provide for its widows and educates its orphans. It 
endeav'ors always to observe the Golden Rule, and to improve 
the faculties of our hearts, minds and hands that we mav 
be of greater service to our Creator, our country and our 
Fellow Man. It endeavors to so regulate your lives and so 
promulgate the high and noble principles of the Order that 
all worthy men may be constrained to become associated with 
our fraternity. 

In this day of progress and competition, the first question 
asked by one solicited to become a member of the Patriotic & 
Protective Order of Stags of the World is, “What benefit is 
it to me?” WHY SHOULD I JOIN THE ORGANIZATION? 
Very briefly, from a practical standpoint, let me answer; First 
because the Order of Stags is an organization standing for 
high morality; it seeks, first of all, to impress upon men's 
minds the great lessons of pure, manly living, and by its 
teaching creates a better, higher standard of citizenship. The 
power that will develope and promote this is not only a 
positive help to the individuals, but a blessing to the com- 
munity. Because purer morals beget cleaner conditions, less 
crime, less pauperism. Hence, we maintain, from this point 
it is established. It is fraternal, and by fraternity I mean 
alone our order is a decided asset to the community in which 
that by the lessons taught by the Order of Stags create the 
brotherhood of man, that closer opmradeship, that broad, 
far reaching helpfulness that we need at all times. That 
knowledge that there is a brother to whom you may pour 
out vour heart, upon whose breast may rest, upon whose con- 
fidence you can rely; yes, that fraternity which render help 
when needed. Not charity. No! The Stags will not permit 
the word to be used in its work of succor to its members, 
whether distress be that of misfortune, illness or death; 
whether it be guarding the widow or orphan. The help is a 
right which belongs to every true Stag. It is a beneficial 
order, paying sick and death benefits, but it is optional with 
each subordinate drove. 

The Order is at all time alert to every commendable move- 
ment to genuine practical value to fraternal organizations. 
IT ADOPTS THE BEST; IT IS THOROUGHLY UP TO 
DATE; AND TO ITS MANY RIGHTFUL CLAIMS TO 
RECOGNITION IS THE FACT THAT ITS BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT FROM THE SUPREME DROVE TO 
EACH SUBORDINATE DROVE, IS BASED UPON THE 
MOST CONSERVATIVE. PRUDENT AND YET PRO- 
GRESSIVE BUSIN’IESS LINTX No otltcr order upon the 
American continent can boast of a more healthful existence 
and growth, both from a financial as w'ell as a numerical 
standpoint, than that experienced by the Order of Stags since 
its foundation in 1911. It is, has been, will continue to be 
absolutely solid and reliable and composed of all that is 
laudable and commendable in fraternities. Its ritualistic 
work is original and sublime, and with impressiveness seldom 
equaled by fratertial societies. In none of its work does it 
in the slightest degree conflict with that of any other order. 
In its ranks are thousands of men chosen from the best and 
cleanest organizations in the world. Its obligations are broad 
and inspiring, and a most liberal minded person can con- 
sistently accept its teachings. The Order has for its sole 
purpose morality, fraternal and beneficial helpfulness, under 
any and all conditions to those within its halls and those 
depending upon it. It invites reputabl.* men to membership; 


none o.hers desired. It is less than fifteen years old, and 
the fastest growing organization of its kind. Its teachings 
are clean, moral and helpful; free from religious, social or 
political prejudices. Its influence is ever expanding, destined 
as it is to go in and on doing untold good in the world; It 
has been truly said, “He who lives the teachings of the 
Order of Stags, never cast a stain upon the flag of his 
country, degraded domestic decenc>’ or caused the tears of 
tiisgrace to course down the worn and furrowed cheeks of 
that best and dearest friend, MOTHER.'’ 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 



Left to right- -SAMMTE. BILLV, ROBBIE, aged 4. 6 and 
9 respectively, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Sam G. Ottcnbachcr, 
of Indianapolis. Indiana. 



AILEEN ROSE WILSOX 

Infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Powell J. Wilson, Sante 
Fc, New Mexico. 
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MRS. JOHN H. KENT (Gertrude Turner) wife nf the Rector 
of St. Ann’s Church, New' York City. 



MISS JANE PALMER, graduate Wright Oral School, 
N. V. Miss Palmer is from Shreveport, La. She is now 
studying Art in New' York after a summer in Europe. 



MRS. ARDJXT REMECK. graduate of the Ohio school 
but for many years a New Yorker. 


MR. AND MRS. JERE V. E1VP*S. of New York, who were 
married last summer. 
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Deaf Folks Who Do Things— Charles W. Fetscher 

By JACQUES ALEXANDER 


1' is not often that one sees a totally deaf 
man rise to the top in such a difficult and 
exacting field as architecture. There is in 
New York such a man whose accomplish- 
ments have been truly great — Mr. Charles 
W. Fetscher. 

Mr. Fetscher is considered one of the best construc- 
tion men in the United States. He is an engineer and a 
registered architect, registered as such by the State of 
New York. He is employed to verify the calculations 
of engineering conditions, archi- 
tectural conditions, measure- 
ments, and all construction ar- 
rangements on all jobs to 
which he is assigned, and he 
signs all plans, assuming re- 
sponsibility for their correct- 
ness. 

Among the many great build- 
ings he has been employed upon 
are : Saks and Co., 49th and 
50th Streets and Fifth Aveune ; 
the World’s Tower Building, 
a 31 story tower built on a 
lot only 40 feet wide by 95 
feet deep; the New York Curb 
with its great unobstructed 
trading floor and its marvelous 
signal and call system for the 
brokers; the Westinghouse 
Building ; Lincoln ^chool of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University; the Harkness Me- 
morial Quadrangle of Yale 
University, considered one of 
the finest groups of Gothic 
buildings in the United States; 
great department stores, such 
as Oppenheim Collins and Co., Bonwit Teller and Co., 
and Miller and Rhoades at Richmond, Virginia. Be- 
sides the Lincoln School he has worked on othet^i of 
great size and with every known improvement, such as 
that in Greensboro, N. C., and Pelham High School. 
In apartment houses he has been engaged upon giants 
covering entire city blocks, houses of the best and most 
expensive type, such as Algt)nac Court, St. Nicholas 
Court, Convent Courts and many others. 

Mr. Fetscher lost his hearing from an attack of spinal 
meningitis at the age of fourteen. This seeming hand- 
icap only made him a more persevering fighter for 
success. A year later his father, a master machinist 
and mechanic, was killed in an accident on the New 
York Central Railroad. Left fatherless, he left the 
public school and entered Fanwood where he remained 
three years. Finishing there, through the kindness of 
C'aptain William L. Hazen, Headmaster of Barnard 
Preparatory School he was allowed to enter that ex- 
clusive school for boys. The good Captain said he 


could not last a month, owing to his deafness. He 
lasted four years, and to this day his general scholastic 
average of 97% for four years still stands. It earned 
him the gold medal of Studens h idelis, the highest honor 
the school could bestow. 

He later remembered Fanwood, and on its grounds 
now stand two noble buildings, a dormitory and an 
isolating hospital, which have been studied by author- 
ities as models. He assisted in the construction of both, 
and also directed his efforts toward bringing the older 

buildings up to date. 

A great automobilist, Mr. 
Fetscher has driven upwards of 
fifty thousand miles in his own 
machine. He is a staunch 
charnpion of the deaf driver, 
and declares him as safe or 
safer than the hearing driver. 
He was among the first to con- 
ceive of a garage attched to a 
dwelling. His own residence 
at Richmond Hill has a sunken 
one which is worthy of note 
a> being among the first of the 
kind. 

Besid?s being a close stu- 
dent, iVIr. Fetscher was an ath- 
icte of renown in his younger 
days. He was a crack minor 
league pitcher, and in basket- 
ball was considered one of the 
best guards in the country. He 
was a member of the All New 
\ ork, Dreadnaught, and Defi- 
ance Teams, all champions of 
their time. The home court of 
^ the Dreadnaught Team was 

^ I V|f|!9 the old Polo Athletic Club 
where boxing was in its glory in those days. Mr. Fets- 
cher was in many bouts and helped to train several of 
the champions of other days. His face still shows the 
marks of taking their blows. To this day he can still 
step in and out with the best of them. He was guard 
on the original Silent Five Basketball Team when they 
were real champions and travelled over the country 
meeting all comers. 

Mr. Fetscher is well known and very popular in his 
community. Among deaf organizations he beings to 
the N. A. D., the American Society of Deaf Artists, 
of which he was one of the founders, the Interna- 
tional Society of Deaf Artists. Of the Airjerican Socie- 
t\ of Deaf Artists he was three times president and is 
now a trustee. 

A staunch champion of the deaf in every way, Mr. 
Fetscher is always rnlling to fight for their rights, and 
with his great numbers of acquaintances among influ- 
ential men he has done and continues to do a great deal 
of good for the deaf. 




CHARLES W. FETSCHER 


□ 

Would you stop a flowing river. 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 
Onward it must flow forever; 

Better teach it where to go. — Anon. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


S 'lE SILENT WORKER made its debut in 
Cross-word Puzzledom last month. It was de- 
liberate and intended, and Mr. Crutcher, editor 
of the feature, showed remarkable cleverness. 
Some cross-words were uttered by the editor 
of this department when, through one of those unfortunate 
breaks that will occur in printing offices, a section was run 
with its first five lines omitted, and in these first five lines 
was the key to the tale. To make it worse what was printed 
was split in two sections, widely separated, and transposed 
as to order of sequence. [We beg your pardon. — Ed.] 

❖ 

Often children of the deaf, in w'ell meaning Intent, get off 
misleading statements that, when published, really do harm 
in the reaction. A case in point is in a statement recently 
made by a gentleman with very distinguished parents w’fao told 
a Lions Club gathering, after issuing a warning that chil- 
dren should not be frightened for fear it might lead to deaf- 
ness, he stated: “There are 100,000 deaf-mutes in this country 
and that the institution devoted to the care of such unfort- 
unates were doing valiant work." And there you are with 
the old “institutions" thing caring for "unfortunates.” 

❖ 

Some of the exchanges report a new member of the 1. p. 
f.. in a sprightly new publication hailing from Dr. Taylor’s 
Lexington Ave. School, New York. I am favored with near- 
ly all the exchanges, but this newcomer printed nearest to my 
desk is as vet a stranger. 

❖ 

Speaking, as we often do of popular misconceptions of 
the deaf, a recent issue of Liberty ran a typical story of 
President Coolidge, and told how some one present at the 
marriage of the President and Mrs. Cooley, did not recognize 
the groom, but "thought it was one of the mutes", as if — oh, 
well, vou know ! 

❖ 

The February issue of this publication was ornapented with 
a brand hew photograph of Rev. Dr. Cloud that portrays 
him as a Doctor of Divinity, and emphasizes the clergyman 
with no hint of the fighter for the rights of his fellow deaf. 
Probably throtd^h inadvertence, no credit was given the photo- 
grapher, but I happen to know the portrait was made in 
down town New York, by a fairly well known deaf photo- 
grapher, and I am pronouncing my candid opinion of it here 
and now by stating that 1 regard it as a very fine study of a 
splendid subject whose previously published portraits have not 
done him fullest justice. [The photograph in question was 
made by Mr. Pach himself, and here is another apttlogy for 
failing to give him credit. — E d.] 

❖ 

One of the New Jersey’s very cleverest deaf hustlers came 
in to find out the address of a friend in Newark whose aid 
he wanted to enlist in some cause. I happened to know the 
address, and told him. He asked what city, and I jokingly 
told him “Hoppaughville”, thinking he would see the joke. 


because all deaf people locally know that Frank Hoppaugh 
is one of the stars that scintillate in the Newark filament, 
A few days later, I got a letter from the Jersey City hustler 
enclosing an envelope that he had addressed to the party he 
had inquired about, and innocently gave the town name as 
Hoppaughville, N. J., not for a moment suspecting the play 
on names, and wanted to know if I hadn t made a mistake 
as the letter came back with “No such city in state named” 
on it, which was my first intimation that he had taken me 
seriously in the matter. 

❖ 

Possibly it is one of those things that can be blamed on 
the war, for during our efforts to- make the world safe for 
democracy one method of conserving resources was to cut 
out all unnecessary telephone service, and operators often 
asked: “Is it necessary ?"•■ and since then I have noticed a 
very general disinclination of hearing friends to put over 
messages for the deaf, even where the deaf man pays for 
the 'phone. As often as not there is a hesitancy about com- 
plying with a simple request to put a message over that 
often puzzles me. It is a big deprivation we deaf people 
undergo in not being able to use the ’phone ourselves, and 
many deaf people are inconsiderate in requests for ’phone 

service that really is not justified, many instances of which 
I have come across in my own office where people without 
any claim to consideration, have asked 'phone service not 
justified-; fop instance, a call to some place where another 
deaf person is near a 'phone, and asking that other person 
if he is going to a lecture at St. Ann’s church next Saturday 
night, for instances, a case where a postal card would 

answer every purpose. Then I hav'e seen a willing girl 
on the 'phone contending with bad service, wrong number, 
a badly working wire, and trying to take a hodgepodge 

message some deaf person has given for another deaf person. 
Just recently a deaf girl came in and asked if I had a copy of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of last September, and I had to 
tell her I did not. Then she asked if I would 'phone to the- 
School for the Deaf and ask Mr. Hodgson to send her a 
copy that day. I explained to her that, as . far as I knew',. 
Mr. Hodgson had no ’phone in his office ; that her message 
would go to the main-office, and they would send a mes- 

senger over to the printing office, and Mr. Hodgson might be 
too busy at the moment to have someone hunt up the files to see 
if there was a spare copy of the Journal of the date she 
w'anted. Then it came out that she was not, and never had. 
been a Journal subscriber, and then I suggested she write 
Mr. Hodgson enclosing stamps for the paper, telling her that 
that would save tying up two busy ’phones for nothing. Per- 
haps those who use the 'phone get so weary of the many 
untoward features of telephone service at its best, that thev 
regard putting over their own messages as all the work 
they care for in this direction, and that explains why so many 
are so reluctant about putting over other peoples’ messages. 

❖ 

That is a splendid report members of the N. A. D. are now 
enabled to enjoy and only one thing that puzzles me is that 
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■members are divided in two classes, and why? And if 
div'ided in two classes why are annual members placed after 
life members? All are members of the N. A. D. and on 
the same plane. Both have the same rights in every particu- 
lar and there is no good reason so far as I can see why 
they should be split up, so that when one wants to read up 
on membership for New York, for instance, why it is neces- 
sary to wade through two lists? Once upon a time I read 
an article by a prominent member who made the ridiculous 
assertion that only life members should be elected to office, 
for which there is no apparent reason, since members rank 
alike. New members should become life members, both an 
example to others, and to save themselves the bother of pay- 
ing annual dues. I have been a member over forty years. 
Life memberships were unknown over a great part of that 
time, and I elect to keep right on as an annual member till 
my activity ceases, which is my privilege and prerogative, 
and that does not slide me down the membership list by any 
manner of means, nor in any manner of speaking 

❖ 

The Messenger of a November date had an article on “Hal- 
lucinatory Deafness,” and Editor McFarlane, fearing I would 
overlook it in the copy regularly sent me, sent an extra one 
marked. Now I think there is very little that escapes this 
department that appears in the 1. p. f., and almost all of them 
reach this desk, though some of them do not come for long 
periods. In the many years this department has been running 
only one exchange stopped coming altogether, and that was 
because the Principal did not like something that appeared 
here that contradicted some oral method claim that he had 
made. It was to the effect that under his administration all 
the deaf children in his school were being educated bv pure 
oral means. This department reproduced the editorial from 
his school paper with the suggestion that the truth had been 
stretched. From that time the school paper was no longer a 
visitor. I have many things to claim my attention, but in spi;e 
of that I read the whole list. 

But back to Mr. McFarlane’s “Hallucinatory Deafness:" 

The editorial is tco long to repeat here, but has to do with 
hearing people who have hallucinations as to defects in their 
own hearing when they come across a real deaf person. With 
me this experience has been rare. The type most often met, s<» 
far as my observations go, brought often sudden dumbness to 
hearing people. Not hallucinatory, but very real dumbness. 
I am refering, of course, to a deaf man who can speak well. 

On the street, on cars, and in offices, the program is pretty 
much the same. A stranger addresses me. I cannot read the 
lips. I state the nature of my physical shortcoming, to which no 
heed is paid, but the original remark is repeated. I explain 
again, emphasized with index finger toward nearest ear, and 
with the result, nine times out of ten, they reach over to yell 
In my ear. But I put a stop to that by an emphatic explanation 
that I cannot hear at all. If this takes place in my place of 
business when I happen to be alone, I have anticipated this 
very thing by having pad and pencils handy, and ready. And 
then I place pencil in the stranger's hand, and cuddle up the 
pad where it will invite his placing his message there. 

Does he? 

Rarely ! 

He looks at the pencil as if he had never seen one before, or 
as if he suspected it might be one of those trick affairs where 
rubber replaces graphite, and is the basis for April first idiocy. 
Finally he gets it through his head and writes down his in- 
quiry, to which he gets a satisfactory answer. But there is 
something else he wants to know, and in the sixty-second in- 
terval he has completely forgotten and speaks orally again, at 
which finesse comes into play again and I coax him to write 
his second inquiry down. He may be around again next week, 
and once in ten times he is intelligent enough to go straight to 


the core by writing down his message, but the other nine times 
you have to go through the Hallucinatorv Dumbness as I call it. 

My fellow writer, Mr. Brady calls on me for a “Forty Years 
Memoir about Deafness.” I have beaten him to it, for this 
department has been doing that very thing, and a file of the 
Worker for the last 33 years, and Mr. Brady’s acumen put to- 
gether ought to bring out a volume such as he seeks, and if he 
will edit it, I will arrange a perface and an introductory chap- 
ter, and dedicate it to the “Sage of Audubon.” 

In the relation of his travels in New \ ork last summer. Prof. 
Runde of the California School gave some instances that must 
have puzzled readers, so I am taking it upon myself to am- 
plify. He told of a New York deaf man who could pass the 

police lines, even if a riot was going on. That is possible be- 
cause the deaf man once served the city in a great calamity 

that took over 1300 human lives, mostly women and children, 
and in recognition of the deaf man's services, the Commissioner 
of Police gave him a pass that enables him to go through all 
police and fire lines, and every commissioner since has renewed 
the pass. Prof. Runde also mentioned that this same man 
could ride free cn seven river and ocean steamers to the Rock- 
aways and Coney Island, and a lot of readers must have 
thought some friendly deck hand allowed the deaf man to come 
in over the side, but as a matter of fact the privilege mention- 
ed comes from the President of the steamer company, and car- 
ries the right to take along six friends. A statement of Mr. 
Runde's to the effect that only two New Yorkers owned their 
own homes was challenged, but Prof. Runde was right so far 
as the Borough of Manhattan is concerned, for it seems only 
one deaf man, owns his own home, and this man owns a num- 
ber of home. Perhaps as many as forty people send him checks 
for rent every month. In other Boroughs of the city other deaf 
people own their own homes, but in proportion to their numbers, 
fewer deaf people are home owners in New York than anywhere 
else in the United States. 


Found Dying 



FREDERICK L. RIED 


Distinguished deaf-mute and member of prominent and 
influential old English family who was found dving in a 
street in Denver, Colorado, early last December. 
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The Cross-Word Puzzle 

The Silent Worker has been infected with the 
Cross-Word Puzzle germ, therefore we are quite up- 
to-date. Henry Crutcher, the “Bill Nye” of the deaf 
world, has taken it onto himself to furnish the puzzles 
that are appearing in this magazine. How long it will 
last we do not know. It depends on the whim and 
versatility of Mr. Crutcher. He may break away and 
offer some other surprise, but whatever it is we feel 
quite sure that our readers will be entertained. 

Seriously, whatever may be said for or against the 
cross-word puzzle that has swept the nation, it cannot 
be denied that it has educational value. It is being used 
to advantage among the pupils of the New Jersey 
School. It has been discovered that it helps their think- 
ing and adds to their vocabulary. Whether or not it 
will lead them into the reading habit we are not in a 
position to say, but we believe that if they are given 
puzzles easy to solve and gradually offer them more 
difficult ones they will eventually possess a larger vo- 
cabulary than they would have or could get by any other 
means. Anyway, the delightful, entertaining, time-kill- 
ing and educational puzzle is worth giving a trial at 
our schools for the deaf. 

The opinions of educators are invited. 

Address Wanted 

If The Sunbeam, the League organ of the “H. O. 
H.”, evidently a British publication, will disclose its 
address, we shall be glad to put it on our exchange list. 


International Conference in 
London 

Arrangements are being completed for the program 
of tht International Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf which is to be held from July 20th to 25th, 
1925. The program will present a complete survey 
of the Incidence of Deafness, its detection and educa- 
tional treatment, surveys of the position of the education 
of the deaf in Britain, America and on the European 
Continent. One entire session wnll be devoted to each 
of the following subjects, to which contributions from 
various countries have been invited ; — The Psychology 
of the Deaf Child; Aural Development and Rhythm 
Work in the Education of the Deaf ; Speech and Speech- 
reading; Vocational Training — Mr. Pope has been re- 
quested to read a paper on the Industrial Training at 
the New Jersey School ; — Higher Education ; and the 
Socialization of the Deaf (After-care, Employment, 
Mission work, etc.) After these sessions there will be 
demonstrations of classroom work. Opportunity will 
also be afforded to visit the Royal Schools for the Deaf 
at Alargate, the oldest and largest school for the deaf 
in the British Empire. 

There seems to be considerable interest and enthusiasm 
among American teachers to attend this Conference, and 
a large delegation is expected from this side of the 
Atlantic. 7'he General Secretary of the Conference, 
to whom all correspondence should be addressed, is Mr. 
F. G. Barnes, School for the Deaf, Rayners, Penn, 
Bucks, England. 

Lose Test Case in Maryland 

I'he following item has been broadcasted in the daily 
newspapers : 

B.AI.TIMORE, Feb. 14 — H. Bird Brushwood, a deaf-mute, ha* 
been denied the right to drive an automobile in Maryland. 
A decision was handed down to-day by the Circuit Court of 
Harford County, which pa.ssed on an appeal from Brush- 
wood. 

Deaf-mutes in Maryland considered the case a test of the 
.Automobile Commissioner's power. Danger to life and prop- 
erty and inability of deaf-mutes to hear the fire alarm or 
grade crossing signals were cited as reasons by the Attorney 
General for preventing operation of automobiles by deaf- 
mutes. 

The deaf everywhere will be greatly disappointed in 
the Attorney General’s decision, which will tend to e.xert 
an influence detrimental to the deaf whenever similiar 
test cases are attempted in other states. 

It is a surprise to us that the Attorney General should 
ignore such expert opinions as offered by superintendent 
Bjorlee of the Maryland School for the Deaf and other 
school superintendents who are unanimous in their 
praise of the deaf as automobile drivers. But it is to 
be presumed that in handing down his decision the At- 
torney General desired to play safe, following his own 
individual conviction rather than to be influenced bv 
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■ experts on a subject of which he knew no more about 
than the averse hearing person who seem to think the 
deaf as a class are unable to look after themselves. 

We wonder what this same Attorney General would 
have thought if told that Stanley Robinson, deaf, mute 
and blind, traveled alone from Wappinger’s Falls, N. 
Y., to visit the Trenton School, alone! To the seeing 
deaf this performance seems uncanny and hard to be- 
lieve, yet Mr. Robinson has been traveling around alone 
for a good many years without meeting with a single 
mishap. 

That the deaf should desire to drive automobiles may 
appear uncanny to the average hearing person and if 
told that hundreds of such persons were actually doing 
it every day all over the United States, they would 
hardly be convinced. 

Until the hearing public becomes educated as to the 
abilities of the deaf, the deaf world will have to endure 
rulings well meant but at the same time unjust. The 
National Association of the Deaf has a herculean task 
indeed. 

Service Bureau 

Clarence A. Boxley, Manager of the Clar-Box Mer- 
cantile Company, Troy, N. Y., has an interesting letter 
from Samuel C. Spalding, President of the Kable-Spald- 
ing Company, Chicago, 111., and editor and business 
manager of the How to Sell Magnzbies, who wrote, 
in part, as follows: 

I have heard of your sister, under the name of Ida Boxley, 
more than I have fingers and toes, probably more times than 
1 have hairs in my head. 

Mrs. Spalding and her remaining sisters »t home, Jennie 
and Lilly Pulis, have spoken of her very often, in fact, my 
own wife Jessie now tells me that what little she once knew 
about the alphabet for the deaf was learned at your house. 
I remember when I first knew her she used to use it some- 
times. I often used to watch the Gallaudet boys play foot- 
ball as I used to live in Washington and attend,ed Easitern 
High School there. I was in the class of 1897, but did not 
stay long enough to graduate. 

There is one mail-order course which I have at home, or 
did have, and if I can dig it up 1 am going to send it on 
to you and let you look it over at your convenience. If you 
find anything worth while in it, you might make notes on it 
or have parts of it copied off, if you wish, before you return 
it to me, and there is no hurry whatever about returning it. 
I am going to do this because so far as I have discovered, 
this course is about the best thing of its kind, and the main 
information seems to be sound on the whole and without 
any selfish bias. 

Of course, you know that many deaf persons and others 
who, like myself, do not get about very freely have made a 
real success out of magazine subscription work, taking orders 
for different publications from a catalog put out under their 
own imprint, and so on. 

Mr. Boxley informs us he has added subscription work 
to the general run of his mail-order business. He is 
trying to create a personal service bureau for the bene- 
fit of the deaf of the United States. For instance, if 
anyone wants information about something he wishes 


to buy, he can write to Mr. Boxley, who will supply 
the information free of charge and, if desired, make 
the purchase. In other words, he acts as “middleman” 
for the manufacturer and buyer, which is often ad- 
vantageous to the average person because one W'ho makes 
a study of commodity values can buy cheaper and gpt 
better goods than the novices. 

Le Sourd-Muet Beige 

A new' independent monthly organ for the deaf has 
reached our desk, Le Sourd-Muet Beige — the Belgian 
Deaf-Mute — published in Brussels. It is in new-spaper 
form, and printed in two languages, French and Dutch. 

The object and policy of this journal are not very 
clearly stated, but the general tone seems to indicate 
that it is an effort to unite the various local Belgian iis- 
sociations of the deaf into a national one and to promote 
the intellectual welfare of the deaf. 

We extend our best wishes to this new magazine de- 
voted to the general betterment of conditions affecting 
the deaf in Belgium, and w-e hope that ft w'ill receive 
all the support needed for success. 

“The Lexington Leader” 

"Fhe above caption is the name of the latest addition 
to the little paper family. It is published fortnightly in 
the interests of the pupils of the Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City, com- 
monly known as the Lexington Avenue School. It is a 
9“ X 12” folio, the first issue coming out in January. 
The subscription price is fifty cents for the school year. 
^Ve extend to the youngster our heartiest greetings. 

Thanks 

We wish to express our thanks to the editor of The 
Silent Herald, published by the Chicago Mission for the 
Deaf, and to the Baltimore Division No. 47, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, for handsome calendars 
received ; and to the many friends who sent us greeting 
cards during the holidays. 

Deaf Craftsman 

\Ve desire to call the attention of our readers to the 
photograph reproduction of a piece of exquisite crafts- 
manship by Air. Lipgens, which is reproduced on page 
301 of this issue. Mr. Lipgens is in the employ of Tif- 
fany & Sons, in New York, and recognized by them as 
Possessing unusual skill in wmrking the precious metals. 
He was discovered in Europe and was induced by the 
Company to come to America quite a good number of 
years ago and has been in their employ ever since. Mr. 
Lipgens is one of the several New" Yorkers who have 
been made “Officers of the Academic,” by the French, 
Government. 
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New Jersey Deaf Raising Money to Fight for their 

Rights to Drive Automobiles 


At the evening session, on February 9th, our bill was present- 
ed in the General Assembly (the House) by Mr. Beardsley, of 
Essex County, by request, and is now known as Assmbly Bill 
No. 4-22. Mr. Minisi, of Essex County, will handle the measure 
for us. 

The bill has been referred to the Committee on Highways 
of the House, composed of O. M. Hurd, chairman, of Bergen 
County, who resides at Leonia' E. Frank Pine, of Camden 
County, who resides at Blackwood; Miss Lila Thompson, of 
Ocean County, who resides at New Egypt; Frank D. Abell, 


of Morris County, who resides at Morristown, and Joseph 
A. Delaney (Democrat), of Hudson County, who resides at 
Jersey City. 

The N. A. D. committee is now contemplating to get proper 
information with facts to the above members of the Highway 
Committee that they iliay well understand the purpose of the 
measure rather than be left misinformed. 

The fund has not yet reached the $1,100 mark which is 
needed. Now let us all join hands and push it over the 
$1,100 mark. 


RECEIPTS 

Andrew D. Meloy $25.00 

N. J. S. D. Athletic Assn 20.00 

W. W. Beadell 10.00 

Elton Williams 10.00 

Vito Dondiego 10.00 

■Chas. R. Dobbins 10.00 

•A. D. Salrmn 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Moore 10.00 

•Geotgt Hurarmell, Jr 10.00 

.Albert Neger 10.00 

•Calm Society 10.00 

Ernest De Laura 6.00 

Michael Morello 6.00 

Knight's Club S.7S 

The Sunnyside Club 5.00 

'The Vail Literary Society 5.00 

■John T. Boatwright 5.00 

W. E. Wilmot 5.00 

Mr. if M rs. Kenneth Murphy 5.00 

•C. Parker Jerrell 5.00 

Andrew Dziak 5.00 

’Wadsworth Jenkins 5.00 

■S. S. Temple 5.00 

Henry Coene 5.00 

J. L. Johnson 5.00 

Rev. Smaltz 5.00 

iR. M. Robertson 5.00 

Bernard Doyle 5.00 

The Hapward Family 4.00 

Edward Park 4.00 

Edward Campbell 3.00 

Edward Cashell 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. S. Porter .... 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Miles Sweeney.... 2.00 

llill Buchanan 2.00 

Joe Higgins 2.00 

James Parker 2.00 

"Thomas A. Lynam 2.00 

Frank Nutt 2.00 

•George Hummell 2.00 

Mr. if Mrs. Marvin E. Hunt ... 2.00 

Charles LeRoy Buck 2.00 

Alex. Anius 1.00 

George G. Killes 1.00 

A. M. Portee 1.00 

Mrs. E. Brown 1.00 

.'Adolph Krokenberger 1.00 

David Speece 1.00 

Howard Ferguson 1.00 

Wm. A. McIntyre 1.00 


E. Mabelle Smith 1.00 

Chas. W. Colberg 1.00 

Joe. Allen 1.00 

A. E. Henry 1 .00 

Emily Hirsch 1,00 

Grace A. Spatz 1.00 

John J. Keohane 1.00 

Albert Corello 1.00 

Emily Sterck 1.00 

Stephen J. Dundon 1.00 

Ella R. Me Clelland 1.00 

Dewitt C. Staats 1.00 

Owen Coyne 1.00 

William P. Felts 1.00 

Isadore Oliver 1.00 

Ralph Barbarulo 1.00 

James Davison 1.00 

Harry E. Dixon 1.00 

Angelo Avallone 1.00 

Joshua Wilkinson 1.00 

Kelly H. Stevens 1.00 

Russed Jackson 1.00 

Alfred Titus 1.00 

Geo. P. Morris 1.00 

Jack Hunter 1.00 

Stanley Lunewski 1.00 

Marion Welsh 1.00 

Dr. R. J. Shaw 1.00 

M. A. Shaw 1.00 

Geo. A. McMahon 1.00 

Andrew Maclay 1.00 

Harry Weinberger 1.00 

E. G, Smith 1.00 

John Hirst 1,00 

Eddie Sweeney 1.00 

Charles H. Parker 1.00 

M. Foy 1.00 

John J. Carey 1.00 

John Reed 1.00 

J. Neger 1 . 00 

Jacob Stark 1.00 

Carl Fragin 1.00 

Amon Schaffer 1.00 

Harry Hersch 1.00 

Meyer W. Miller 1.00 

T. McMahon 1.00 

Clarence Schaumberg 1.00 

A. L. Thomas 1.00 

John M, Black 1,00 

Charles E. Quigley 1,00 

Thomas F. Smith 1.00 


Ella B. Lloyd 1.00 

Mr. & Mrs. M. W. McCready .... 1.00 

John Garrison 1.00 

Mildred McCready 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowker .... 1.00 

Ernest E. Leske Jr 1.00 

Michael Lapides 1.00 

J. W. Bouchard 1.00 

Michael Hamra 1.00 

J. A. Sullivan 1.00 

? Golkowski 1.00 

Charles Miller 75 

Willis Hunter 50 

William O. Brein 50 

Lawrence Timer 50 

Robert Clayton 50 

Benjamin Mintz 50 

Benjamin Abrams 50 

Weinberget Meyer 50 

Charles Baffinger 50 

John A. Roach 50 

J. L. Jennings 50 

Fred H. Heech 50 

Name not given 50 

John Canfield 50 

Thomas B. McFadden 50 

Charles G. Welter 50 

John Rasmussen 50 

Lester Cohen 50 

G. F. Kreutler 50 

Joseph Kreigshaber 50 

Jesse Still 50 

Wilbur Rapp 50 

State Laon Office 50 

Frank Maestri 50 

Mike Patrick 50 

Charles Sussman 50 

Morris Fljeischcr 5() 

A. Friend 25 

Dave Powell 25 

Theodore H. Little 25 

Wm H. Waterbury 25 

Louis Pugliese 25 

A. Hard Earned Dime 10 

Total contributions $340.85 

Trenton N. A. D. Loan 300.00 

Jersey City N. A. D. Loan 200.00 


Total Recipt to date $840.85 


TIME IS 


Said the teacher to the grammar class 


Too slow for those who wait. 
Too swift for those who fear. 
Too long for those who grieve, 


To which our boys belong: 

“The horse and cow is in the field 
Now, what in that is wrong?’’ 


Too short for those who rejoice, 
But for those who love. 
Time is not. 


— Henry Fan Dyke. 


“The cow and horse is in the field,’’ 

Spake one in manners versed: 

“Because, you know, it’s more polite 

To mention ladies first.’’ — Pick-Up. 
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With The Gross-Word Puzzle Fans 


HEN is a humorist not a 
humorist? 

When he is taken serious- 
ly — that’s when. 

My! what keen competi- 
tion there was foir that magnificent (?) 
valentine prize. Hardly had the last 
copy of the Su.ent Worker been sent 
out when letters containing the solutions 
began pouring in torrents from every 
section of the U.S. and, at this writing, 
while the deluge is about over, they're 
still sprinkling. 

It seemed that about every other S. 

W. reader was a C. W. P. F. and that 
each one all of a sudden had awakened 
to the realization that what he or she 
(mostly shes) more ardently desired than 
anything else on earth was to add that ornamental prize to 
his den or her boudoir (mostly boudoirs) collection of curios. 
The Trenton postmaster had to put on six extra carriers to 
handle this solution mail alone, while here at the office we were 
simply swamped. But that’s as we want it — the more the mer- 
rier and the better we like it. So, get in the game this month, 
everybody. 

THE VALENTINE PRIZE WINNER 

We confidently expected Miss Sophia Clabber to be the win- 
ner, but alas, poor Sophia’s solution contained 37 errors! So it 
remained for Miss Hannah M. Evans, of Cresheim Hall, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., to display a remarkable degree of in- 
tuitive discernment. Foreseeing the flood of replies that was 
sure to follow so magnanimous a prize offer, she took the pre 
caution to send in the first 100% correct solution by “Special 
Delivery” and thus get the jump on the other contestantsfi and 
win the prize. Even at that there were two ahead of her, but 
both had one or two words wrong and so were out of luck. 
Both tripped on ‘vert. 30’ which seems to have given the most 
trouble, as they and many others, had it racrr instead of pacer. 

So the prize was mailed to Miss Evans on Friday, the 13th 
of February, thus dispelling her former superstitious idea that 
that combination was an omen of bad luck. 

“....and hereafter,” concludes Miss Evans in her letter of 
appreciation, “I shall welcome all Fridays the 13ths with 
delicious thrills of anticipation instead of delirious tremors of 
trepidation,” or words to that effect. And that’s that. 

THE PRIZE 

TFere seems to have been some misunderstanding about 
the terms of the Valentine Puzzle Prize offer. Many were un- 
der the impression that the handsome photo was to be given 
with each correct solution, whereas It was specifically stated 
that the award was to lie given for the FIRST correct solution. 
However, rather than to disappoint the many C. W. P. F s who 
labored so earnestly under this misapprehension, we visited 
our versatile artist, Mr. Kelly Stevens, recently of “Yurrup, ‘ 
and after several sittings and a couple of lyings (we doing 
the sitting) obtained a tolerable likeness of ourselves which is 
herewith reproduced above in order that it may be clipped out 
by our cuss-word admirers and placed in a suitable platinum 
frame. Five minutes will now be allowed for the readers to 
gaze with venerable awe and admiration at this likeness of one 
of the most glorious specimens of humanity ever wrought by 
the hand of the Creator. 


THIS MONTH’S AMAZINO OFFER 
Time's up ! Now about the Sham- 
rock prize offerings. 

We have fairly outdone ourselves this 
month in lavish extravagance by secur- 
ing for our puzzle solvers the best in the 
way of prizes that money could buy; 
prizes, which for ornate splendor and 
scintilating beauty are simply unparal- 
leled by anything outside of Hollywood. 

To EACH and EVERYONE sending 
the correct solution before April 1st, we 
are going to award a beautiful platinum 
fur-lined bath tub with the recipient’s 
initials artistically engreved on both 
glittering, diamond-studded faucets. 
These tubs are of the latest design and 
up to date in every respect and unlike 
the ordiinary bathroom tub, may be used with impunity any 
old night. 

As an added incentive, we shall throw in, absolutely free 
of charge, a cake of pure castile soap (fresh from Spain) 
with full directions for using enclosed within each wrapper to 
the remitters of the first three solutions. Furthermore, the 
names of the senders of the first ten soluticns will be con-' 
spicuously placed upon our roll of honor and all whose names 
appear thereon from month to month will be eligible for parti- 
cipation in the GRAND PRIZE — a trip to Mars next July in our 
giant sky-rocket concering which, the lurid details will appear 
in a later issue. 

TIME OF THE AW.^RDS 

"Providing nothing happens to prevent,” the tublets wdll be 
sent from this office either the 32nd or 33rd of this month, or 
.April 1st, next, as the editor deems best. 

Be sure to get yours. Think how envious your less fortu- 
nate friends will be when they see you splashing around with 
joyous abandon in your luxurious tub. 

You will find several Jewish names in this Shamrock and — 
it is said that the late “Bill” Brennan, the prize-fighter, while 
lying in a Jewish hospital of New York City, where he was 
taken after his disastrous encounter in the ring with the “Bull- 
of the Pampas,” was asked if Firpo could punch. “Can he 
punch!” exclaimed Brennan, “I’ll tell the world he can. .Any 
guy that can knock a Roman Catholic into a Jewish hospital 
sure can sock!” Which brings us back to the point where we 
broke off so abruptly — anything that can knock a Jew into such 
a patriotic Irish emblem, “sure can sock.” 

NOW MEET 

Miss Florence Welsh, the Tilly of our office force, who so 
kindly suggested the design of this month's puzzle and helped 
us with all the difficult words, especially the Bible characters. 
.Any sedateness that may appear on this page is due to our 
susceptibility to the subtle refining influence of her presence. 
The rest of the month will now be allowed for the readers to 
frantically ransack this page for a trace of sedateness. 

Note. — Be careful about Horizontal 17. It is tricky, as is also- 
No. 28. both ways. They may cause you a little trouble for 
awhile, but like everything else are easy after you catch on 
.And Vertical 38 — we just know that you are going to slip up 
on Vertical 38 ! 


By H. P. CRUTCHER 





CRUTCH, HIMSELF 
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FEBRUARY SOLUTION AND HONOR ROLL 

1. Miss Hannah M. Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Mrs. A. P. Herdtfelder, Romney, W. Va. 

3. Miss Viola Weil, Savannah, Ga. 

4. Mrs. Harold E. Libby, Portland, Maine. 

5. Miss Virginia A. Haywood, Newport News, Va. 

6. L. J. Bachberle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

7. A. H. Enger, Providence, R. I. 

8. Miss Mary F. Austra, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

9. Miss Mary V. Morley, Highland, Kan. 

10. Miss Ruby Molohon, Trenton, N. J. 

The following five sent in their solutions just a little too 
late to be included in the charmed circle: James Davidson, 
Jersey City, N. J.; Miss Anna Rosa Corry, Tifton, Ga. ; Miss 
Helen Glory, Bristol, Pa., and Miss Margaret Dalton and 
•Otto Cohen, of New York City. 


The following are excerpts taken from a few of the letters 
received from the fans : 

^‘....and, Oh! I do hope I win the magnificent prize!” 

Vv'ish we’d offered two, lady. 

“....here’s my solution, but don’t dare send me the photo. Id 
prefer a good mouse-trap.” Ah, g wan. 

“ such a prize is worth striving for, but I never have any 

luck.” Try for a tub this month, V. 

« the cabbage boiled over, the beef burnt up, my husband 

raged.. but I got it!” Atta girl! 

better C. W. P. F. than base ball fan now.” 

Both games are enthralling, Jim. 

Note.— It is not necessary to tear the cover off to send in your 
-solution. Just the number and word corresponding to the de- 
finition of that number are sufficient, but place your horizontals 
and verticals in consecutive order in separate columns. As for 
example: 

Hor. Vert. 

77. R. S. O. 39. Vrs. 

78. _ 

Anyone wishing correct solution or answer to inquiry should 

*^nclos€ stamp when writing. 


Masquerade Ball — Jovial 
Affair 

Slightly before eight o’clock on the evening of February 14th, 
a crowd began to fill the school auditorium at Trenton. By 
eight-thirty the crowd had grown so large that the many males, 
more generally called “stags,” gathered in the halls as usual 
between dances and held an usual stag gathering while the 
ladies occupied practically all of the auditorium seats during 
each of these periods of a few moments duration. 

It was a Masquerade Ball given by the Trenton Branch of 
the N. A. D. Many were attired in costumes from the most 
grotesque to the prettiest lady; many others preferred to come 
in their Sunday’s best without regard to loss of contest for 
prizes. 

Jazz music was furnished by Hickeys’ Orchestra — and the 
crowd was estimated to be in the neighborhood of 200 atten- 
dants — some came from Philadelphia, Camden, Newark, Jersey 
City, New York City, and elsewhere, which made the evening 
a real get together affair for all. Surely there were plenty cf 
pretty blondes, brunettes, etc., and also a good many dancing 
partners were at hand. 

Number thirteen on the program, which came just before 
the intermission, was a grand march, the contest for prizes. 
John A. Roach, George Hummell, George S. Porter, Mrs. F. A. 
Moore and Mrs. Mae Smith occupied the judges’ bench. 

Miss Anna Cassamassa, disguised as a mummy, received a 
suitcase as prize for ladies’ most original costume. 

The hardest to identify prize for the ladies went to Mrs. K. 
Murphy, who had a huge flower basket costume. She received 
a beautiful lamp. 

Miss Josephine Busch was the best impersonator. Her cos- 
tume was that of a lady of the colonial times. She received a 
pearl necklace as prize. 

Miss Margaret Ognibene received a photo stand for the 
most grotesque ladies' costume. Her costume was a “rag doll.” 

The Gents prizes went to the following: 

E. V. Brogan, of Ardmore, Pa., whose costume was that of 
a N. A. D. cross-word puzzle. He received a beautiful lamp. 

Harold Milligan, of Philadelphia, coped the hardest to iden- 
tify prize. His make-up was that of a twelve-year old dam- 
sel of abofit six feet in height. He received a flashlight. 

The best impersonator was David Speece, of Camden. He 
impersonated a Jewish Rabbi and received a pearl handle 
vest knife. 

A cannibal, the most grotesque, was that of Edward Campbell, 
of Camden, who received a bill folder. 

Fred Waltz, of Trenton, was the lucky one who got the 
$2.50 gold-piece door prize. 

With twenty-six numbers on the program, the affair lasted 
until a few minutes before midnight. The auditorium was 
decorated with red and blue crepe paper. Orangeade was 
served in one of the corners for the price of a dime. 

The cpmmittee in charge were C. Parker Jerrell, chairman; 
Miss Ruby Molohon, Mrs. Miles Sweeney, Kenneth Murphy, 
and Hans P. Hansen. 

A good time was had by all. Some of the attendants stayed 
overnight and took advantage of a visit to the Primary 
Department of our New School at Trenton Junction. 



The life worth living is the life of endeavor, the life of 
worthy effort, the life of worthy strife to accomplish a worthy 
end . — Theodore Roosevelt. 



The best thing to give to your enemies is forgiveness; to a 
friend, your love; to your child, a good example, and to your 
parents, conduct that will make them proud of you. 

— Mrs. Balfour. 
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ATHLETICS 

SportinjT news of» by, and for the deaf will be welcomed by this department. 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 
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N the fall of 1919, a boy from Philadelphia join- 
ed the Preparatory class of Gallaudet College. 

He answered to the name of Nathan Zimble, 
This boy was by far the smallest in college. 

He was pale and thin and weighed only ninety- 
five pounds. He wore glasses and was slightly stooped as a 
result of a former sickness. 

I doubt if many people know it, 
but this little fellow had only one 
pair of long trousers. In his trunk 
he had hidden away many pairs of 
short trousers. Seeing that all the 
other boys wore long pants, ite 
hastily expressed his short pants 
back home and hollered' for long 
ones. 

On account of his good humor, 
but mostly on account of his size, 

Nathan was the butt of all jokes. 

Not being able to hit back, he was 
daily dragged over to the “g>'m” 
and mauled all over the wrestl- 
ing mat. The big boys took lots of 
fun in teasing him. But, un- 
knowingly, these boys were doing 
him a great service. On class Day, 
in June, the Class of 1920 pre- 
sented Nathan with a pair of 
heavy iron dumb-bells. Net being 
able to carry them, Nathan had to 
ask two big boys to take them to 
his room. Later, Nathan was seen 
vainly struggling to handle those 
dumb-bells. But after months of 
practice in his later years, he could 
swing them as if they were only 
matches. 

During his Freshman and Soph- 
omore years nothing was heard of 
Zimble. The big boys continued 
to> maul and pummel him in the 
“gj’m.” Zimble was a constant 
and untiring reader of the Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine. His mus- 
cles and body began to grow firm 
and hard. 

In his Junior year, Zimble was N.VTH.-\NIE!. 

made a member of the Wrestling (The Might 

Squad, more as a joke than any- 
thing else. As usual, the big boys wanted someone with whom 
they could play without getting hqrt themselves. Gradually 
they found that Zimble was no longer th. be considered a joke. 

f ’ 


He could use the hcadlock and scissors hold effectively, while 
he could stand a punishing hold very well. Zimmy, as he was 
now called, had picked up a good many holds used in wrestl- 
ing. 

When the wrestling season opened in his Senior year, Zim- 
my was chosen captain of the squad. You should have heard 

the laugh that swept over the col- 
lege then. The students, officers 
of the Athletic Association, and 
members of the Advisory Board, 
all thought it was a hug joke. In 
fact, the wrestling squad was 
urged to pick a more suitable per- 
son for captain. But they would 
not as they wanted to keep the joke 
up. 

Everyone who saw the squad at 
practice always hee-hawed. It 
was indeed a sight to see a very 
little fellow felling a bunch of big 
boys what to do. Zimmy now had 
Gilbert O. Erickson, ’04, to coiach 
the boys. Old graduates will re- 
member that Mr. Erickson was a 
notable wrestler in his younger 
days. Only the older boys were 
locked upon as worthy of arrang- 
ing matches for. Anyway, it was 
a hard job to find a partner for 
Zimms', who only weighed 109 
pounds in his wrestling togs. 

At last the time came for the 
preliminary tryouts for the South 
Atlantic Divison of the Amateur 
Athletic Union. The tryouts were 
held at the Washington Canoe 
Club House. Eight beys from the 
college wrestling squad were en- 
tered in the trials. Only one boy 
came out successfully — Zimmy. At 
the college, Zimmy was now hailed 
as the “Mighty Atom.” This name 
has stuck with him ever since. 

The “Mighty Atom” now began 
to train seriously for the finals 
which were to be held in Balti- 
, ZIMBI.E more, Md., a few weeks later. The 

y .ytom) “.^tom” was very nervy and de- 

termined to enter two classes — the- 
112-lb and 118-lb. At last the night came and Zimmy walkedi 

out on the mat and waited for any man of the 112-lb class to 

appear. None came and Zimmy almost wept with disappoint- 


Nathaniel Zimble. By Uriel C. Jones 
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ment. Then Zimmy went out and met the first man in the 
112-lb class. The audience roared with appreciation at the 
“Atom’s’’ willingness to take on a bigger fellow. Remember, 
the “Atom” w'eighed only 109-lbs. in his togs, and the other 
fellow was found four inches taller, was broader and had about 
ten pounds more weight. The people began to feel sorry for 

the poor little fellow. As scon as the two met, pity turned to 

admiration. A minute and a half later, the “poor little fellow” 
had pinned his man flat on his back on the mat. The audience 
applauded Zimmy's exhibition of pluck and skill. The “Atom” 
had beaten the first man in a class above his own. The next 
night we were back in the Y. M. C. A. After a couple cf other 

bouts, Zimmy went on. This time he was to meet the 1923 

champion of the 118-lb and 12S-lb classes. Our “Mighty Atom” 
put up such a fight that it took the champion four and a half 
minutes to down him. 

The “Mighty Atom” had gone above his class and won fair 
honors. No matter, he was the recognized 112-lb CHAMPION 
wrestler of the South Atlantic division of the A. A. U. Zim- 
my was now ready to go on to New York and wrestle in the 
National tryouts for the championship of America. Quite an 
honor ! 


At last he was ready and Zimmy sat out all alone. He was 
to go to New York and wrestle in Madison Square Garden, 
Takes one’s breath away doesn’t it! The “Atom” had no one 
to cheer him — no one to comfort him there alone in that big 
crowd. It’s a wonder that he did not lose his nerve and fail 
miserably. Did he? No! He went out there with the cham- 
pion for the first trial and it took the Champion three and a half 
minutes to beat him. The “Mighty Atom” had won the ad- 
miration of the National Champion — a man about thirty years 
of age. The champion told Zimmy that he believed that he 
was the hardest one that he had had to throw at that time. 
A fine compliment, indeed ! 

Zimmy has done something that he has a just right to be 
proud of. Remember he came to college a pale weak fellow. 
When he graduated, he had a gold medal and a title proclaim- 
ing him a Champion Wrestler. To look at him in his shell- 
rimmed glasses, bell-bottomed trousers and slick black pom- 
padour, no one would suppose he was anything but a molly- 
coddle. Feel his arms and let him give you a hearty hand- 
clasp — a MAN! All hail the “Mighty Atom.” 


□ 

GALL.\UDET MAKES GOOD 

By BYRON B. BURNES 



G.Vl.CAfDET COLLEGE FOOTB.Al.L TEAM 

Hughes, coach; Johnson, t. ; Miller, back: Sozopa, hack; Young, g. ; Ridings, s-c. ; Penn. Mgr.; Mlynarck, t. ; Byouk,, r. h. ; Massin- 
koff. n- b. ; Clark, 1. b. ; Holdren. back ; Rose, f. h. ; Struss. end ; Danofsky, r. e. ; Knauss. r. g ; Bumann, r, t. ; Pucci, c. ; Falk, 

capt. ; 1. g. ; Killian, 1. t. ; Wallace. 1. e. ; Scarrie, end. 


HEN Coach “Teddy Hughes, the noted half-pint 
football mentor at Ciallaudet, called out his forces 
on Kendall Green late last September, thoughts 
of another year were most likely chasing 
through his mind — reflection on the strong Gal- 
laudet eleven of last year were probably standing out in 
Hughes' memory, and if so, Hughes was doubtless dreaming 
of bigger things for this year. 

When the roll call sounded for football candidates on 
Kendall Green some thirty-five young athletes stepped out and 


donned the blue. Among these were a number of newcomers, 
and from these recruits, fresh from the various schools, 
Hughes faced the task of filling the shoes of last year’s captain, 
the plunging fullback, Langenberg; and the cleated pedals 
of Boatwright, flashy end of last years’s eleven. Someone 
had also to be found to take the place of Lahn. For fiv'e 
years Lahn had been known on Kendall Green as the “war 
horse”, as he had at times practically formed one-half of the 
Gallaudet line. 

As a nucleus, Gallaudet had Captain Jakey Falk, Pucci, 
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Killian, Wallace, Massinkoff, and 'iose, regu,ars from last 
year’s varsity squad; and the practice was on! 

Bucknell was first for Gallaudet's plucky gridders. The 
squad went to Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, to clash with the 
mighty Bucknell Bulls, coadied by Uncle Charley Moran, of 
Centre College fame. The Jine-up Cjallaudet sent in against 
Bucknell consisted of Pucci, center; Falk, and Knauss, guards; 
Killian and Mlynarek, a new man, tackles; Wallace and Da- 
nofsky, ends; Massinkoff, quarterback; Clark and Byouk, 
another recruit, halfbacks; and Rose, fullback. In meeting 
Bucknell the Galaudet lads were moving up among the elite 
in football, for Moran’s mighty Bulls later conquered the 
Navy at Annapolis, and then truimphed over the undefeated 
Rutgers e lev era. 

It was an anxious bunch of enthusiasts on Kendell Green 
that awaited news of this first battle at Lewisburg, and it was 
ill news that trickled back to Kendell Green, for Gallaudet 
had lost 39 to 6 — ^had failed at the start. Gussie Strauss, 
a inew man from the Ohio School, had the honor of rescu- 
ing Gallaudet from a smearing of goose eggs when he went 
in as substitute end, grabbed a fumble, and tore back sixty 
yards for a touchdown. 

Gallaudet had lost, but the boys in royal blue were soon 
to redeem themselves. They travelled ov'er to Annapolis 
to clash with the beefy St. Johns’ gridders, accompanied by 
the majority of the Gallaudet student body, and there, in 
the breezes from the Chesapeake, the Kendell Greeners won 
a seven to six victory, a triumph that put new life into 
Gallaudet's warriors, and inspired them with a realization 
that they had the stuff to win. Above all, they had just 
begun to fight! Barton Clark, who hails from out towards 
Minneapolis, furnished Gallaudet's victory' over St. Johns, 
when he plunged through the line and thundered sixty-five 
yards down the side of the field to a touchdown. The Anna- 
polis gridders could never overcome this lead, although it 
must be said for them that they, indeed, put up a noble 
effort. 

In spite of the fact that they had won, something seemed 
to be lacking in the Kendall Green machine. In the game 
with St. Johns they did not seem to show the dash of the 
usual Gallaudet product. To those on the sidelines it ap- 
peared that the players had not yet completely found them- 
selves. So Hughes took his charges home, and proceeded to 
send them through a hard week of strenuous practice, in 
which he stressed everything from forward passes to bucking 
the line, 

Lynchburg College visited Kendall Green the next week, 
for Gallaudet’s first home game. By this time the Buff and 
Blue aggregation was ready, and “rearin' to go.” They took 
the field against Lynchburg, confident that they were now 
about to break loose, and a few moments later they found 
themselves with a crash. Lynchburg had a powerful eleven, 
but Gallaudet swept through their defense for a 13 to 0 
triumph. Lynchburg tried all the varieties of football they 
knew, in a hopeless effort to penetrate Gallaudet’s sturdy 
line. Forward passing beat Lynchburg. Galaudet had the 
Virginians completely baffled by their long aerial passes. 
Massinkoff heaved one to Wallace, which spelled the first 
touchdown for Gallaudet. The second came a bit later, when 
Bvouk shot a pass to Massinkoff, who walked twenty yards 
across Lynchburg’s goal line. 

Drcxel, ancient rivals of Gallaudet on the gridiron, was 
next to fall before the Kendall Greeners’ terrible attack. 
The lads in blue swamped Drexcl like a tidal wave, and 
rolled up a brilliant 39 to 0 victory. By this time the dashing 
boys on Kendall Green had established themselves as beyond 
doubt the best of the three varsity elevens of their class 
in Washington. After Gallaudet had trounced Lynchburg 
the Virginans’ gridders held Catholic University to a score- 
less tie. Just before Gallaudet met Drexcl, George Wash- 


ington University had been able to score but thirteen points, 
against the Quakers. 

Massinkoff, Gallaudet's great quarterback, shared with Rose 
the next period Massinoff caught another punt and tore back 
ninety yards in a truly spectacular sprint, to a touchdown. 
In pulling off this little stunt Massinkoff made a football 
record for the year. Bone, halfback of Tennessee, was tht 
only other gridder in college football to run a kick back 90‘ 
yards. Holdren, a first year man from the Ohio School,, 
skirted Drexel's end, and, aided by wonderful interference- 
on the part of Gallaudet's line, reeled off sixty yards for 
and Holdren the glories of the triumph over Drexel. Once^ 
Massinkoff caught a punt from Drexel, and dodged through 
the whole field for a sixty yard run to a touchdown. Iix 
a six pointer. Fullback Rose garnered two touchdowns by thc- 
plunges. The pudgy Rose excelled throughout the season for 
Gallaudet in this department of the game. Time and again 
he made first downs for Gallaudet with his stellar plunges. 
Seldom did Rose fail when he was trusted with the responsi- 
bility of gaining a few \ ards. 

Enthused over three victories in a row, and with a feel- 
ing of confidence that they could stop even Notre Dame,, 
the Gallaudet pigskin chasers then departed for .Ashland, 
Virginia, to do battle wi'th the Randolph-Macon Jackets. 
They handed the Virginians a 20 to 7 lacing, and left Vir- 
ginia with the Randolph-Macon huskies bereft of their stings, 
and with holes in their jackets! 

Four straight ! Coach Hughes then led his proteges back 
to Kendall Green, where they were again to stage a scrim- 
mage on their own Hotchkiss Field. The Loyola eleven, 
from Baltimore, paid a visit to Kendall Green, and succeeded 
in stopping the winning streak of the fast Washington Col- 
legians. Old Jupe Pluvius, envious of the brilliant record o£ 
the Buff and Blue, split open a storm cloud a few feet above 
Washington, and thus took unto himself the glory of spoil- 
ing a nice football game. The twenty-two men took the field 
in a sea of muddy slush, and spent the time trying to ex- 
tricate themselves from the clutches of Mother Earth. Time- 
and again the Gallaudet backs would emerge from some of 
their trick formations, only to find themselves tangled up i» 
the mud. The slippery ball was the cause of no less than 
eleven fumbles during the game, and the players found the 
going impossible, with a leaden layer of mud clinging to 
their uniforms. Loyola, of course, suffered the same plight, 
and the game was staged practically in mid field. The 
game ended in a scoreless tie, and Loyola returned to Balti- 
more feeling that they had gained for themselves a moral 
victory over Gallaudet — an aggregation that had been run- 
ning wild among football teams of Loyola's class. 

But one more game remained for the Kendall Green ath- 
letes that with St. Josephs, in Philadelphia. Eighteen husky 
football warriors boarded the rattler for the Quaker City, de- 
termined to turn back St. Joe — determined that they would 
bow to none save Bucknell. 

At Philadelphia, in the City of Brotherly Love, they waded 
through to another triumphant ending. They spread like a 
blanket over the St. Josephs eleven, and emerged viaors by 
a 3S to 0 count. It was a great game those blue clad grid- 
ders — Gallaudet's own — put up in Philadelphia. Every man 
in the line-up, from ends to fullback Rose, went out and 
plaved the game as they had seldom played before. The 
machine-like performance of the Gallaudet eleven went off 
as though the whole game had been pre-arranged, and every 
man acquitted himself as a star. 

Massinkoff, Wallace, Rose and Byouk furnished the six 
touchdowns for Gallaudet, and each score came at the end 
of a sensational play. Rose and Byouk made repeated gains 
for Gallaudet by plunging through gaps that their excellent 
interference tore in St. Joe’s line. Massinkoff, sensational. 
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<iuarterback, who furnished thrills in every game of the sea- 
son, repeated his splendid work of the Drexel game. Twice 
he caught punts, and twice he raced back for touchdowns, 
once for a distance of seventy-five yards, and again for a 
fifty yard total. 

Thus ends the story of another great football year for 


Gallaudet. The supporters of the Buff and Blue arc al- 
ready looking forward to next year. This year the squad 
will lose only two of the regulars — Falk and Danofidty — 
who are scheduled to depart the Green with their sheep- 
skins next June. 

Coach Hughes’ dream had come true ! 



VIROIXT.X SCHOOL FOOTB.XLL TR.^M 

Top row. left to right — Casper Rees, r. h. b; Ruebcii Altirer. r, g. : Obie Nunn. r. e; Roy F.armer, f. b. ; Nat Wadron. (.sub.! ; It. Man- 
gnim. (sub.); Co.ach T. (i. Lewellyn. Second row — Estill Clark, (sub,); Judson Dunn, (sub.); Van .Allen Wood. r. t.: Walter. 1. g. ; 
Frank Mutter, r. b. b. First row — Wyatt, Martin (.sub.); William Turner, (sub.): Orland Miller, center; Harold Fore.^tal. (.sub.). 


The football team of the V’irginia School for the Deaf has 
made a remarkably fine record during the season just closed, 
i'ight games were played in all, of which the deaf boys won six. 
tied one, and lost one on drop kicks. In five of these games the 
opposing players failed to serve. The teams engaged repre- 
sented military acadmies and high schools which give special 
attention to athletics. The V. S. D. team as been under the 
training of T. C. Lewellyn, himself a deaf man and an all- 
round athlete. The following record sums up the Virginia team 
and show's that the deaf boys made 146 points to 19 scoretf 
against them: 


S. D.— 0 

Augusta Military Academy 

fi 

“ —43 

Handley High School 

0 

“ — 6 

Shenandoah Valley Academy 

0 

" — 10 

Culpeper High School 

0 

“ —36 

Staunton Military Academy 

0 

“ * —12 

Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 

7 

“ — 6 

Augusta Military Academy 

6 

“ — 3 

Randolph Macon Academy 

0 



OKLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR THE DHAF’S FOOTBALL TEAM. 1924 
Front row ; — Gorddki, r. e. ; Hamontree, f.b. ; Brady, r. It. ; Capt. Aycock, 1. e. ; Uhl. 1. h. ; Strader. 1. g. ; Thomas. 1. t. ; Will Smith, 
q. Back row: — Ballard, r. g. : Neatherly, c. ; Boatman, t. ; Worxlic Smith, line; Walker, back; H. Smith, line,; Goode, back; W’att, 

r. t. ; Rebel, coach ; Grifiing, assistant. 
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Dear mai», why forever seeking, 
For good things without you? 
And pass the God given yearnings 
From kingdoms within you? 


Your realm but awaits its master, 
Immortal spirit’s prime. 

By faith and works growing vaster 
Enduring for all time! 






MARRIAGES 


December 27, 1924, at 750 Osirom, Syracuse, X. Y., by the 
Rev. H. C. Merni, Florence M. Thaver to George M. Siebert. 


iHfiJr- 




January 24, 1925, at Desmoines, Iowa, Mr. Jacob Barnd 
of Killuff, Iowa, to Miss Florence Esler, of Omaha, Neb. 






BIRTHS 


Among his masterpieces are such monuments as the 
Mechanics statue, San Francisco; California Admission Day, 
United States Senator White, Los Angeles; junipero Serra, San 
Francisco; Spainsh War Vounteers, Portland, Ore., and Foot- 
ball Players, University of California campus . — Los Angeles 
rimes. 


Seeking and Finding 

By O. Fr.^nk Egger 


CAPTAIN EDWARD EVANS 

The diminutive and star quarterback of the undefeated 
Pennsylvania Institute for Deaf football team which sprang 
into prominence during the football season of 1924. It was 
his third year of varsity football and his last as he graduates 
in June. 

By the way, Eddie possessed that versality of all around 
playing ability on the gridiron and was conspicuous in the 
thick of every important game which he directed to well- 
earned victories. By sheer cunning, a knack for which he 
was noted, was never overlooked by the sport writers of the 
leading dailies. 

His loss will be a severe one to his Alma Mater but a 
valuable addition to whichever institution of higher learning, 
he may matriculate next fall. 

Douglas Tilden 

Colleen Moore’s latest screen portrayal, that of Salina Peake 
in “So Big,” is to live in bronze. Douglas Tilden, famous 
California sculptor, is modeling the actress garbed for her 
latest role. 

Miss Moore as the Edna Ferber heroine scores a feat of 
make-up and psychological interpretation in presenting the 
character she portrays in three overlapping periods — girlhood, 
middle-aged wifehood, and widowed old age. 

Tilden has chosen the latter phase of her delineation for his 
statue. Miss Moore is granting him a half hour every morning 
for modeling. 

Tilden ranks as one of California’s foremost native sculptors. 
His works have won honors in Paris, and in other centers. 
The Paris salon awarded him a diploma, be captured a 
bronze medal at the Paris World's Fair and won a gold medal 
at the Ah.ska Yukon Exposition. 

He was a member of the jury of sculpture at the Chicago, 
Buffalo and St. Louis expositions, and for eight years was 
T-rofessor of sculpture at the University of California. 


ANNOUNCES BIRTH OF GRANDSON 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Grier Clark (nee) Anna L. Armstrong) of 
Johnston, Pa., announce the birth of their grandson, Halan 
at 7:15 a. m. He lived but thirty-six hours, dying with inward 
convulsion November 18th at 7::1S p.m. The funeral services 
were b^ld at the parental home 153 A St.. Johnston, Pa., at 2:00 
P.M., November 19th, 1924, with interment in the Clock plot, 
Grandview Cemetery, Johnston, Pa. Harlan was born on his 
grandmother’s birthday anniversary. The babe was a great- 
grandson of Mrs. Louis C. Armstrong, of Shelveta, Ind'iana, 
County, Pa., this making the fourth generation. 

•August 30. 1924, at Philadelphia, Pa., to Mr. and Mrs. Joel L. 
Schwarz, a boy, named Paul. , 

December 28, 1924, at Columbus, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Huffman, a girl. , 

December 7, 1924, at New York City, to Mr. and Mrs. L. C. 
Saracione, a girl, named Rose. 

December 31, 1924, at Akron, Ohio, to Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Rossuem, a boy, named Donald Byron. 


January 3, 1925, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Powell J. Wilson, a boy, named David Graham. 



DEATHS 


October 26, 1924, at Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Charles Orvis. 
Dantzer, aged 60, from complication of disease*, superinduced 
by fractured hip. 

December 2, 1924, at Trenton, N. J.. Reuben Crandal Stephen- 
son, aged 59, of diabetes and tubeculosis. 

January 31, 1925, at Waterloo, Iowa, William Hetts, fa- 
ther of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Stillman, of Glendale, California, 
aged 67. 
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ESSAYS 


By JAMES F. BRADY 


Superlatives 

OIXG to another city and associating with 
the deaf of that locality you are introduced 
all around and it is excusable if you get 
confused in names of so many people, but 
the cognomens of the so-termed “outstand- 
ing” people will be remembered if a bit of biography and 
accomplishments of the parties are recounted. 

I went on a journey one time and had the pleasure of 
being introduced to alt worth-while people. Innocently 
I asked my guide and host; “Who is that fat gentleman 
over there?" My friend became excited and a look of 
bewilderment spread over his face. "Why. don’t you 
know he i.s Smithus. the highest paid deaf-mute in .America!” 
I felt exalted tvhen the said fat man condescended to 
acknowledge that I was aToimd^and he beamed- at me in a 
way to make me happy. You may have shaken hands 
with the President of the United States, been slapped by 
Carry Nation while imbibing your nectar, been joshed by 
the great Alexander and snapped by him -but none can 
feel the pride I did. 

Later on, in another city I was introduced to a party of 
whom I never had heard of. “Know him?" Negative 
answer. My introducer was shocked and in a melodra- 
matic way notified me that he was “the highest paid deaf 
Timte in .America.” Evil thoughts entered my mind and 
1 began to doubt if my school-day grammar was reliable. 
1 was taught among other things, comparative cases — high, 
higher, highest. But I had the enviable pleasure of meet- 
Tng two superlative persons. 

Later on, I was introduced to another successful looking 
gentleman in another place and when asked if I had ever 
heard of him I decided I would not be caught with ignor- 
ance and said sure, he was the highest paid deaf man in 
America, ^ly introducer was embarrassed and put me 
wise to my error. He was the greatest deaf artisan in 
America. 

After having met so many greatest, most famous, most 
wonderful and highest paid deaf men in America I wonder 
how it is they are unknown to the general public. 

Then there are those people who are not backward in 
telling all and sundry in “Who's Who" that they are the 
greatest printers in their localities, the finest engravers, 
the greatest clerks, the best-known tailors, etc., etc. 

O. such provincialism! O, such conceit! 

I am the greatest deaf writer in the United States of 
America, if not in the world, but-, modesty being one of 
my virtues. 1 try to keep it to myself; still, if murder will 
out, so will my literary endeavor cause editors of the great- 
est publications all over, including Korea. Tibet and Tur- 
key, clamor for my great article.s. 1 wish all others will 
pattern after my humility and leave no jealousy in the 
hearts of others less fortunate. 

Money Makes The Mare Go 

“Without money in hand we cannot accomplish things” 
is a truism no one will deny, and that “in numbers there 
is strength" needs no gainsaying. 

Worthy institutions, helpful societies, necessary publica- 
tions. cannot thrive on idealism alone; the inmates must 
have bread, churches must have coaf. editors are human 
like we are and like us to show our appreciation in a con- 
er'ete way. 



It would be a beautiful world if clubs cost nothing to run 
and it required no outlay to make a success of movements 
intended for our uplight.Ali Baba had luck with his “Open 
Sesame” and in our daydreams we often wish to possess 
such magic. But alas, this is a real world where we have 
to give to get, to work to win. 

Somebody has to do the f>other of coaxing the money 
out of our pockets and when he dedicates his life to that 
end he is looked upon as a pest — -poor, suffering soul who 
is not profiting financialh-. He believes that his project is 
an embodiment of an ideal and instead of talking as most 
of us are fond of doing, he literally rolls up his sleeves 
and tackles us for baksheesh, a not very pleasant duty to 
a sensitive person. The least we can do if we do not wish 
to contribute is to show' forbearance and put on a sad face 
and explain how it is. etc., etc., with emphasis on the so 
forth. The asker and the askee (if there is such a w'ord) 
separate in peace. 

I have tried my hand at it and I should know. I am one 
of those unfortunates who do not possess cheek and nerve, 
but i have learned to steel my sensibilities to scowls and 
cus,ses and fiat refusals. When one does come across I feel 
repaid for my troubles. I have heen asked to take up col- 
lections for the Gallaudet Replica Fund, Dc I'Epce Monu- 
ment, to induce people to join the N. A. D.. to remind 
them of the Home for .Aged Deaf, to go after subscriptions 
for magazines for the deaf, to sell tickets for this and that 
social entertaiment, not to forget that as Deputy of Phila- 
delphia Division I go after members. 

It looks likely that I will soon become a person whom 
e\erybdy w'ill flee from as from a pestilence, but I have 
one satisfaction and this is I was not a salesman for that 
food concern and that dream at Valley Stream where a 
good bit of money of the deaf people went in tho.se hectic 
days of flush times. 

Words, Words, Words 

1 am an oralist, that is to say 1 speak with my niouth 
and read the lips when I think I can get away with it. 
The best lipreader will concede to himself, at least, that 
three-quarters of the effort at lip-reading is eased by a 
previous acquaintance with the words spoken and when 
they arc used in sentence-form — by people who know how 
tC' speak to us. One’s nimble wit working at an astound- 
ing rate, plus practice, helps. 

It is an art. indeed. 

You w'ould think that I ought to understand everything 
our two girls say, since I have been reading their lips for 
years. For general purposes 1 do, but I fall down nine 
times out of ten when they ask me the meaning of one 
word. They, like most people these days, go in for cross- 
word puzzles, and sitting across me at the table they ask 
me for a word of so many letters meaning this and that. 

It goes like this: “What word of four letters is there 
to describe wheal?" "Will, do you mean?" “Yes." I 
rack my brains for such a word and answer “order.” 
“You are wrong, if won’t cross. There must be a word 
with Ic." I gave it up and asked for the paper, ojily to 
find another word that had the same “sound." Then after 
that I erred time after timte and realized how difficult it 
was. but I did not want the girls to give up the mind-teaser 
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because they had an ignorant father who could not help 
out. 

What did I do? 

Taught them to spell oti their fingers to me in such cases 
when I was not sure of w-ords and 1 to speak to them 
as usual. It w'orks to the satisfaction of alt. 

Tooking hack to roy school-days when the teachers with 
all the patience and fortitude used speech to poorly-endowed 
horn-deaf pupils, with the consec 4 uent holding back of 
progress >Yhen the finger-spelling of one word would have 
saved all the wasted time and prevented lack of interest 
in study on the part of the children, I marvel that we w-ent 
as far as we did in any branch of learning. 

■ To give one instance; A teacher told us that we would 
start the next day with a brand new lesson — that on geol- 
ogy. We were all agog with expectancy. Geography was 
an awful bore, naming capitals of states, Kuropean and 
.\siatic countries, and all that. Geology — study of rocks, 
dinosaurs, glaciers, cave-men — a wonderful hew world for 
us. Xew we start with the lesson. “John, how- do you 
spell Geology?" “Geo-logy." "No. geol-ogy." “Geo-olgy." 
“Xo, geol-ogy." “Geolo-gy." "No, geol-ogy.” .\fter several 
attempts John got it right. Then Itlary was asked to pron- 
ounce it, with the same time-killmg tactics. One solid 
hour— one golden hour— gone. Our interest evaporated. 

I will wager that not one of the ten pupil's have had oc- 
casion to speak the word "geology" ever since they left 
school two decades ago. Why all the bother to learn 
how to pronounce it and a host of other words, when 
they will not be used in the otitside life? 1 am not for- 
getting also those words in physiology; diaphragm, pelvis, 
ulna, cerebelluiu, coccyx, all of which we mastered 
after a shameful waste of the State's money— tax-payers’— 
in time and the loss of other things that we should have 
been taught. 

When a person speaks to me and I really understand 
him it is all right, but when 1 am in doubt, 1 ask him to 
please write down what he wants to say. 

After graduaticn, 1 took up the matter with the teacher 
who was always so patient, so kind, so honest that he never 
tost his temner trying to have us understand spoken words 
and how to pronounce them by resorting to finger spelling 
ahid ignoring our imperfect speech. He said that the 
only way to master anything was to keep on trying to 
overcome obstacles and he never considered the time 
wasned. True, I admitted, but how about the most import- 
ant i>art — that of education? and cited some of the former 
pupils who were rated ignorant at school but who seemed 
different mentally after they left, simply because they 
were poor lip-readers and lost interest in studies, whereas 
in associating with others who used signs and finger 
spelling they learned fast. The teacher declared that as 
one grows older he learns more, no matter if he itses 
signs or speech. 

He ought to know because he had been teaching over 
twenty years and we disagree with him because we went 
through it all and can gauge its value by the prodigious 
loss of instruction. Xot because of the oral method but 
because of the foolish adherence to it. Finger spelling 
now and then would never have hurt anybody, but it would 
have saved time. 

The Elusive Soft Snap 

VVe are human and would be glad if we could get a 
position that did not require hard work, brain fatigue 
and weariness of the flesh. I decided that the teaching 
profession would fill the bill and asked sev'eral about it. 
"Easy, you think?" I would like to change places with 


you. Stay where you are.” There was the ministry, with 
nothing to do but give sermons on Sundays and joining 
in wedlock pairs of doves and saying requiems when 
people join their fathers. So to a minister I hied me. “Whatf 
You want to be one of us, the hardest working and most 
ill-paid lot of humans. Twenty-four hours of thankless 
work, visiting the sick, listening to troubles, worrying 
about the small collections. I wish to be a printer with 
his short hours and big pay and freedom." Then I would 
be a clerk with nice clothes and a snow-white collar and 
polished nails and shoes. “Good heavens, don’t you know 
why 1 am a clerk? It is because I was a failure elsewhere 
and took up the work because I was not trained for a 
trade. There are so many of us that in the working of 
the law of supply and demand we get so little. Our w'ork 
is monotonous and we don't create anything. Stick to your 
job.” Still seeking a soft snap, 1 accosted carpenters, pain- 
ters, butchers, engravers and a long list of others. Each 
one told me his trade was awful. I'll tell the world that 
the printing trade is the awfulest of them all for a deaf 
mute. 

i 

The Linotype and the Deaf 

It seems to be a very interesting topic — linotyping for 
the deaf — and all papers published by schools for the deaf 
touch upon it. .Ml agree that the work is congenial and 
it pays well. But it cannot and must not be thought that 
every one w'ho operates the machine will be proficient at 
it. Some become good and they should be encouraged. 
The teachers, if he knows anything about the business, 
can spot the misfits — those pegs trying to fit into round 
holes — and it is his duty, hard though it be. to discontinue 
their training because they are wasting his time, and the 
school’s money, not to mention the loss of opportunity of 
others more deserving. But the worst evil is that they 

ill go out into the w’orld of business half-cocked and a 
repetition of their kind will queer things for the others. 

I recently met a group of the post-graduates vcho are 
taking up the course at the Trenton school and they seem- 
td to be intelligent enough to make good at the trade. 
What interested me most was that they hailed from dif- 
ferent states, mostly from the West, atid it struck me as 
peculiar that the Trenton school should become the Na- 
tional Linotype Training school for the Deaf. The of- 
ficials of all other schools cannot but be aware of the 
popUilarity of the trade, yet they do no try to imitate the 
New Jersey school by purchasing machines and have post- 
graduate courses for their own graduates. What is the 
matter with the Mt. .Xiry school? Fanw’ood? Jacksonville? 
Ohio? ,\11 the others? 

-Another good trade is monotyping. But a monotype 
cuttit costs thousands of dollars and few schools can afford 
one. 

.\11 of which reminds me of a talk of making the Tren- 
ton school a National \’ocational College for the Deaf. 
1'he idea is very good and the school will be housed in 
new quarters. Since it is up to Congress to make ap- 
propriations. w'ill the N. A. D. not take up the question, 
and will not the officials of all schools for the deaf lend a 
helping hand if they cannot for any reason get their leg- 
islature to make appropriations for better trade facilities, 
in their own institutions? 

-Academic training is a blessing to everyone, but train- 
ing for a trade is a godsend for the deaf. 


Just — "Th' whole town’s gone to blaze." 

"How come?" 

"Fire down the street." 

— Yellow Jackets. 
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Personnel of Washington Local 
Committee 

The personnel of the Washington Local committee, as so 
far selected, which will have charge of the arrangements for 
the 1926 convention at Washington, D. C., is announced as 
follows : 

Mr. Winfield R. Marshall, chairman; Mr. W. P. Souder, 
secretary; Mr. Roy J. Stewart, treasurer; Messrs. Bryant, 
Drake, Hughes, Pulver, Bernsdorf, Scott, R. Smoak, D. Smoak, 
II. Edington, W. Edington, Alley, Parker, Eskin, Courtney, 
Flood, Biowcll, Davidson, Connor, Johnson, Cooper, Werdig, 
Quinley, Wood, Guirc, Schulte, Harrison, Lowell, Duv'all; 
Mesriames R. Smoak and H. Edington; Misses Nelson, R. 
Nanney, E. Nanney, Jennie Jones. 

Other mertibers of the committee may be announced later, as 
•occasion demands. 

Mr. Henry J. Pulver, of Washington, will act as publicity 
agent for the Local committee and the convention. 

The members of the official Program committee are now 
being selected and the personnel of this committee will be 
announced in due time. 

The preliminary organization of the Washington Local 
committee was completed last December, and plans mapped 
oilt for convention in the summer of 1926. 

The date of the convention, or rather the month in which 
it will be held, is to be determined soon. As favorable a 
date as possible will be selected so as not to conflict with 
dates of other conventions that may be held in Washington 
during 1926. The preference of the Local committee as to the 
meeting will be given due weight. The last two conventions 
of the Association were held in the earlv part of August 

are confident that the Local committee as above 
constituted will be able to make splendid arrangements for 
a great convention. Let us all co-operate with the committee 
in their endeavors to serve the association. 

Arthur L. Roberts, 
President. 

Chicago, January 3, 1925. 


Program Committee 

The Official Program committee entrusted with the task of 
preparing the program for the convention of the association 
at Washington, D. C., in the summer of 1926 is announced as 
follows ; 

Mr. Harley D. Drake, chairman, 

Kendall Green, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Marcus L. Kenner, 

200 W. 111th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Lucy M. Sanders, 

7415 Boyer Street, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 

Mr. Drake will also be a member of the Washington Local 
committee on arrangements, which will enable the Program 
committee to co-operate with the Local committee in draw- 
ing up the finished program. 

We are confident that the committee will be able to pre- 
pare a program containing many features of far-reaching 
importance to the deaf of the country. The committee is now 
ready for business, and will receive and carefully consider 
any suggestions that members of the association may wish 
to make regarding features to be incorporated in the pro- 
gram. All communications should be addressed to the chair- 
man above-named. 

Arthur L. Roberts, 

President. 

Chicago, February 4th, 1925. 


Notice 

To the N. A. D. Members : 

The instructions appended below were recently sent out 
to all our organizers. Please note that the Endowment 
fund is now over the $8,000 mark and that we have asked 
the organizers to get all the life members they can. We are 
anxious to push the fund over the $10,000 mark before the 
Washington convention. You can help with this worthy 
obje;jt. The fee is only $10.00. Not much. The mtwtey 
will be well invested. It will do good in a GOOD CAUSE. 

It is not necessary to wait until your organizer approaches 
you. Send the fee direct to us and we will send vour life- 
membership certificate direct to you. 

ACT NOW! Help a good cause! 

ATTENTION, ORGANIZERS 

Organize your territory. 

Appoint agents or personal representatives in large centers 
of deaf population. 

Try to have your agents get into personal touch with the 
deaf. Long range correspondence is often of little value, 
and therefore expensive. 

District agents will report to State Organizers, and State 
Organizers will report to the President as to results attained. 

Organizers will endeavor to collect all dues in their terri- 
tory. They will also endeavor to obtain new members, and 
contributions to the Endowment Fund. 

A commission of 20 per cent is allowed on all collections 
for the Endowment Fund. No commission will be allowed 
on Initiation Fees and Annual Dues. 

Organizers will be responsible for Fees and Dues collected 
in their territory reaching the N. A. D. Treasurer. Organizers 
and agents will give receipts for all Fees, Annual Dues, and 
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Contributions to :he Endowment Fund, Receipt blanks may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

As long as the amount in the Endowment Fund is less 
than $10,000, the initiation fee of $1.00 and annual dues of 
50 cents remain unchanged. When the fund passes the 
$10,000 mark, the initiation fee automatically increase to 
$2.00 and the annual dues decrease to 30 cents. When the 
fund reaches $20,000, the initiation fee will be $3.00, the 
annual dues 20 cents; reaching $40,000, fee $4.00, dues 10 
cents; reaching $50,000, fee $5.00, dues none. This fee of 
$5.00 then becomes a Life Membership. 

'Fhe Endowment Fund is now over $8,000 and the Execu- 
tive Committee is anxious to push it over the $10,000 mark 
during this adminstration. 

Op_N a strenuous C.tMPAICN FOR LIFE MEMBERS. 

In outlining the work of the N. A. 1). to those you desire 
to interest, drive home the following OBJECTS of the As- 
sociation : 

OBJECTS 

To educate the Public as to the Deaf; 

To adv'ance the intellectual, professional, and industrial 
status of the Deaf; 

To aid in the establishments of Employment Bureaus for 
the Deaf in the State and National of Departments of Labor; 

To oppose the unjust application of Liability Laws in case 
of Deaf Workers ; 

To combat unjust discrimination against the Deaf in the 
Civil Service or other lines of employment; 

To co-operate in the improvement, development, and ex- 
tension of educational facilities for Deaf children; 

To encourage the use of the most approval and successful 
methods of instruction tn schoois for the Deaf, the adaptation 
of such methods to the need of individual pupils, and to op- 
pose the indiscriminate application of anv single method to 
all; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for the suppression 
of the impostor evil — hearing persons posing as deaf-mutes; 

Fo raise an Endowment Fund, the income of which is to 
be devoted to the futhering of the objects of the Association; 

To erect a National Memorial to Charles Michael de 

To combat unjust discrimination against the deaf in the use 
I'Epee, the universal benefactor of the Deaf, 
of the automobile. 

To preserve the sign-language in its idealistic state. 

To erect a new monument of Thomas Hopkins Ciallaudet 
on the grounds of the Hartford School. 


To he of useful service to the deaf in every way possible. 



Resilience of Mr. ami Mrs. George Berner and their daugh- 
ter Louise M .. of Hulhcrlortl. .\. i. i m u„,.. 4 ii.e s 

horn Nov. 17. 190R, atvd died June 16. 192-t. 


WORKER 



MATTHEW J. BLAKE AND HEARING SOX MATTHEW E-, JK., 
of New York City 


Ode to a Child 

By O. Frank Egger 

O baire so calmly lying 

Upon your mother’s breast. 

How often have you listened, 

Till you were lulled to rest, 

To life’s faint hum conveying 
No hint of late distress. 

O child of grace, you know not. 
What things before you lie ; 

The storms that rack us mortals. 
The pain that dims the eye ; 

The toil beyond conceiving, 

Of them that do or die! 

The prayer, when in the battle, 

The flesh sinks down in night ; 

The watching and high striving. 

Of souls that love the light, 

And joy beyond comparing 
Of victors in the fight! 

Not now, but later moments. 

Shall see your time to mourn; 

Shall see your dearest taken, 

.^nd hardest labors torn; 

That you might look up higher 
■And greater faith be born! 

Not now, but later moments. 

Will bring your share of jiiy; 

■And out of evey troub’e. 

And wile which cares employ; 

The sun, that ktiows no evening. 
Shall shine wdthout alloy! 

Shall shine on hea\en!y treasures, 
Whose reward is The Life! 

That is, of time, forever, 

That is with beauty rife! 

For those whose constant watchword 
Is “courage” in the strife! 
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Gallaudet College 


By MARGARET E. JACKSON 



PREPARATORY to examinations for the first 
term of the academic year, 1924-25, the mid- 
night oil lamp was burned. Soon the collegiate 
I routine came to a lull. Christmas holidays en- 
_.'!j sued, and the gala Yuletide season reigned at 
Kendairi^een. Here came a number of graduates of this 
Alma Mater en-masset, to help keep the ball a-rolling with the 
students during the holidays. 

To chime in with ringing bells in the air, on Christmas 
Eve, an annual party was manifested in chapel under the 
joint auspices of the Young Men's and \ oung Women s 
Christian Associations. On the stage was elected a beauti- 
fully decorted Christmas tree, illuminated with tiny colored 
eleatric bulbs. Old Kris Kringle did not forget his good 
little boys and girls down the in the Green. Having made 
a flight from the Far North, he parked his bell-adorned 
sleigh and deer outside the college chimney-door and bolted 
down the chimney. Presto! out of the fire-place on the stage 
crept Santa Claus in no person other than Mr. Riddle, 28. 
He greeted everyone and distributed a stocking filled with 
nuts, candv, and fruit, to everyone. Afterwards card-playing 
and games were indui.ged. 

Christmas morn at five o'clock. Santa Claus impersonated 
by Mary Kannapell. ' 21 , armed with a bag full of souvenir 
stockings, each one for the Co-eds, drove aw'ay Mr. Sand- 
man. Soon the co-eds sleepily but excited, flew down to their 
reading room, flooded with the light and warmth of the 
radiant flames from the fire-place. In a corner near the fire- 
place stood the tree which had been brought from chapel 
where the Christmas party had been given the night before. 
The foot of the tree was decked with hundreds of packages 
which had been up to this time hidden away under lock and 
kev by the officers of the Jollity' Club. Santa C.laus, wdth the 
assistance of the club officers, distributed the packages to the 
co-eds. Needless to say that these packages from home, far 
and near and also from among friends in Fowler Hall, 
brought a tremendous joy to the happy recipients. 

As usual, at noon dinner tables were laden with pala- 
table accessories — such a feast that would be most pleasing 
to the eye as well as to the stomach of His Majesty of Eng- 


land. 

To while away the evening of Christmas Day, the Senior 
Girls entertained the co-eds at a party which was gathered 
in the reading room. Novel, interesting games were playe 1 
and proved to be the hit with the fun-makers — for instances, 
cutting silhouettes of a donkey with manicure scissors, free- 
hand drawings of a pig from memory, sewing as many 
buttons as possible on squares of cloth, gobbling after apples 
in a tub of water and putting together picture puzzles. Prizes 
were given off. The evening passed enjoyably for every one. 

The evening of December the twenty-sixth fotind an assem- 
blage of students and visitors for an informal dance in the 
Boys' refectory. Everyone, soon, danced in cadence to the vic- 
trola music, and seemed to enjoy it thoughly. It was, indeed, 
with a great reluctance when the hour approached to warn 
the dancers of leaving the floor. 

The holidays ended on December the twenty-ninth, and on 
the following day the academic duties were resumed. How- 
ever, the observance of New Year’s Day as a holiday w-as 
passed. 

On New Year’s Eve, a night watch party was celebrated in 
chapel from ten to tewelve-one o'clock. Card-playing and 
games enlivened the party. In accordance with the college 
tradition, shortly before the stroke of twelve the Seniors 
took a flight up to the chapel tower. At the stroke of twelve 


they rang out Old Father Time and rang in the Infant \eai. 
Soon a manual babel of greetings in English and French was 
prevalent. 

On the morning of New \ ear’s Day from eleven to twelve 
o’clock Mrs. Percival Hall tendered a house-warming party 
to the men membvers of the Faculty and the men of College 
Hall. On this occasion Mrs. Hall looked unusually handsome, 
and greeted everyone warmly. The Senior Girls assisted her 
at the reception. Misses Sandberg, Markstad, Edwards and 
Makowski, with Mrs. Hall were in the receiving line,, and 
with Marion, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Hall who was from 
Goucher College for the holidav's, presiding over the table. 
Misses Cohen, Dobson and Jackson served refreshments. 

Shortly before dinner at noon the co-eds received callers 
who had just left Mrs. Hall's reception at an informal gather- 
ing in their reading room. 

In the ev'ening the boys anti girls staged an impromptu 
entertainment in efforts to outdo each other in their dramatic 
ahililv before a large audience in chapel. This entertain- 
ment is not worth well to be m.ientioned ; at my rate, the 
girls' play went in favor of the judges. I'hus the boys were 
forfeited to pay expenses for a loser's treat, which was given 
the following evening. 

After the performance a basket ball game was played in 
the gymnasium between the college alumni and undergraduates. 
Of course, the Alumni beat about the bush as the result of 
their lack of practice, though they played well, indeed. Con- 
sequently the undergraduates got the better of them and won 
to the tune of 31-17. 

■S> I?! 

Fnder the auspices of the Literary Society on the evening 
of Januarv tne second, Mr. James Sullivan, ’17, appeared before 
a large audience of students and visitors to deliver a reading. 
His subject was: “The V’enetian Lovers.’’ Mr. Sullivan de- 
serves compliments on his mastery of handling the story with 
his graphic, vivid sign language. He knew the story thorough- 
ly and did not fail to draw attention from the beginning to 
end. The reading ov'er, a social took place. Refreshments 
were served by the losers of the theatrical competition of the 
previous night. Card-playing was indulged afterwards. Every- 
one seemed to enjoy the evening throughout. 

Basket-ball days! Manager Knauss of the boys’ team has 
arranged a splendid schedule as follows; 

December 11. Y. M. FI. A., at Baltimore 

December 20. City Club., at City Club 

December 23. Fort Humphreys, at home 

December 27. Old Dominion Club, at home 

January 10. Blue Ridge College, at home 

January 17. University of Maryland Dentists, at home 

January 31. St. John’s College, at Annapolis 

]'‘ebruary 4. University of Maryland College Park, Md. 

February 20. St. Francis College, at home 

February 28. George Washington University, at G. W. U. 

$ 

The co-eds have undergone basket ball training under 
Coach Ted Hughes. Captain Kannapell, Sandberg. Zbun, 
Newton, and Dobson, veterans of last year's team and the 
newcomer Nelson are most likely to be on the court this year. 
Manager Jackson has completed the co-eds' schedule. 

January 17. Wilson Normal School, at home 
January 31. National Park Seminary, at home 
February 14. George Washington University, away 
February 21. National Park Seminary, at home 
February 25. Marjorie Webster School, at home 
March 7. Wilson Normal School, away 
March 25. George Washington University, at home 
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Friday evening, January the sixth, the Literary Society 
meeting was held in chapel. For his reading, Prof. Hughes 
delivered “The Laughing Cavalier," which proved to 'oe the 
hit with the audience. A debate which was to have been given 
for the evening was omitted by popular vote. A dialogue — 
"Calling on the Co-eds” — was furnished by Messrs. Johnson, 
’28, and Henrick, ’28. Mr. Wallace, ’26, rendered “Home, Sweet 
predated it. Dr. Ely acted as interpreter. 

4 . 4 

Friday evening, the twenty-third of January, the newly- 
organized Science Club of Gallaudet College presented its 
first public meeting in chapel. The purpose of this club is 
to promote the interest of students in all branches of science 
through magazines and lectures. At the public meeting Mr. 
Yaffey, ’25 presided and introduced Dr. George Crane, assis- 
tant to Dr. Harvey Gault in his research work for the Na- 
tional Research Council. Dr. Cranes lecture was on “The 
Psychology' of the Convention and Custom, which rev'ealed 
the lecturer’s wide knowledge of human nature. Dr. Crane 
delivered his talk in such a manner that every one greatly 
appreciated it. Dr. Ely acted as interpreter. 

Sunday afternoon, the twenty-fifth, Dr. Hall spoke before the 
students in chapel. His subject was “ I he Educational Man.’ 
It was Inspiring to the students. 

4 4 

Friday evening, the thirtieth, the Literary Society held a 
meeting in chapel. Mr. Fletcher, '26, entertained the audience 
with an extremely intriguing reading on “Ferrante’s Jest,” 
Following the reading, a debate, “Resolved that the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States should 
be abolished,” was given. Messrs. Knauss, '26, and Shaw, '28, 
were on the affirmative side. The negative side won. A dia- 
logue, “Doings in College Hall," was given by Messrs. Grow, 
’27. and Neneaw, P. C. Mr. Jacobson declaimed “W’here the 
Children Used to Play.” Mr. Beauchamp, 25, gave his critic's 
report. 

4 4 

The first literary meeting of the O. W. L. S. for the 
second term was held in the co^eds, reading room Saturday 
evening, the thirty-first. The members of the girls' society 
were honored with the presence of Dr. Hall, who appeared to 
give them a lecture. His subject was; “The United States and 
its Relations with Foreign Nations,” which gave vent to itself 
in valuable information for the co-eds. Esther Brockman. 
P. C., as Betsy Ross; Alice Little. P. C., as Uncle Sam, and 
Helen Leitner, P. C., as Jeff competed in a character contest, 
and Betsy Ross won the favor of the judges. A debate, “Re- 
solved that the United States should not reduce the debt of 
France,” was introduced with Weinona Ed wards, '25. and Lil- 
lian McFarland, '27, on the affirmative side, and Fillie Makow- 
ski, '25, and Esther Forsman, '27, on the negative side. The 
affirm?, live side won. ,Emma Sandberg, '25, approoriately 
costumed as a Scottishi NIaiden, rendered a declamaition, 
“Coming Thru the Rye." Rhoda Cohen, '25, acted as critic. 


A DEAF CIRCUIT CLERK. 

Back in 1900 this school graduated a little fellow who 
wore knee pants while making his good-bye bow on Com- 
mencement night. Little has been heard of Le Roy W ebb 
since then. But a few days ago the editor received a letter 
from him which is so interesting that we take the liberty 
of publishing a part of it. The printed heading of the letter 
informs us that Roy Webb is Clerk of the Edmonson 
County Circuit Court, Brownsville, Ky. He says: 

Since I left school in 1900 I have been doing as well as 
could be expected by a person similiarly situated. I have 
l.'cen connected with this office close to tw'eiity-one years, 
twelve years as deputy under other clerks and the rest of 
the time as clerk aforesaid. I have been wondering if there 
is another deaf Circuit Court clerk in the United States. 
— The Kentucky Standard. 


Do You Recognize Him? 


A C.VRIC.VTURE OF THE X. F. S. D's PRESToEXT 
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The Worker’s Responsibility 
Toward His Health 

By HELENA LORENZ WILLIAMS 

HAT healthful working conditions, combined 
with care of the body i;i matters of food, 
rest, play and fresh air, prevent illness and 
loss of pay, has been explained so often by 
doctors and public health organizations that 
the intelligent worker pretty well appreciates their im- 
portance. The ever-present problem for him is how to 
ri-ceive skilled medical treatment and advice either free 
or at a low cost, so that he may keep himself fit. 

Industrial health work conducted by employers has its 
advocates as well as its opponents. The objection to 
paternalism and the charge that physical examinations 
are given with ulterior motives still come up. At the 
same time, an increasing number of industries conduct 
departments of health supervision to the satisfaction of the 
worker. 

The labor union, however, against whose activities 
neither of these charges can be levelled, can do much in 
this direction for its members. It can educate them in the 
-principles of disease prevention and, as a logical result 
ot this, it will be able to raise the standards of an in- 
dustry’s working conditions. \ few unions have made an 
excellent beginning in this field, but hundreds, unfortu- 
nately, still ignore it completely. 

In lower New York there is a remodeled four story re- 
sidence which contains the clinics, offices and lecture 
rooms of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union Health Center. This organization was established 
in iQiy as the outcome of vigorous agitation among the 
workers in the needle trades for better health conditions 
by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. The latter body 
was organized within the industry in 1910 according to a 
clause in the famous protocol of peace, signed after the 
big strike of that year, which read as follows: “The 
parties hereby establish a Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
tc- consist of seven members, composed of two nominees 
of the tnaniifacturers. two nominees of the unions and 
three who are to repre.sent the public. Said Board is em- 
powered to establisli standards of sanitary conditions to 
which the manufacturers and the unions shall be com- 
mitted, and the manufacturers and the unions obligate 
tl’eniselves to maintain such standards to the best of their 
al.-ility and to the full extent of their pow’er.” The Joint 
Hoard of Sanitary Control, supported by both the workers 
and the employers, has now' been functioning for fourteen 
years, and it completely regulates the sanitary conditions 
of the factories by shop inspections, fire drills and first aid 
service. 

The Union Health Center, the offspring of the Joint 
Board, is supported entirely by the union, and has in- 
's! ailed a thorough system of health supervision for its 
members. It has medical clinics for nose, throat, ear, eye 
and dental trouble, as well as for heart, lung, digestion, 
gastro-intestinal, sutigical. skin and nerve diseases. It 
distributes leaflets calling the worker’s attention to the 
necessity of caring for these ailments, giving the names of 
of attending physicians and clinic hotirs. Health lectures 
•illustrated with lantern slides and motion pictures are a 
regular weekly event. 

The members are charged for medical and dental service 
at the rate the union pays its medical attendants per hour, 
plus the pro rata cost of operating the Union Health 
Center. Thus a patient receiving dental treatment by the 
high-grade specialist enga,ged by the Center pays no more 


than he does for the inferior wor!: which would be all he 
could afford if he w'ere to consult a neighborhood dentist 
as a private patient. 

Tuberculosis is one of the most insidious diseases 
known. An early diagnosis made when the first symptoms 
of fatigue, coughing, loss of appetite, am! so on appear, 
has saved many a bfc. Rut a specialist’s diagnosis is not 
always available. Such an opporunity, how'ever, is one ot 
the greatest advantages of industrial health work. The 
National Tuberculosis .Association is a strong advocate of 
the education of the public in the prevention and early 
discovery of the disease. The seventeenth annual Christ- 
mas seal from w'hich the funds for its educational activities 
are derived was held throughout the country in December. 


Denver Deaf-Mute is Found 
Dying in Mystery Case 

Frederiefv L. Reid, 76 years old, a deaf-mutes, memlver of a 
prorPiinent and influential old English family and nationally 
known for his work among deaf-mutes, died in an automo- 
bile en route to police headquarters, early Monday, after he 
had been found in a semiconscious condition on the sidewalk 
at West Thirty-second .Avenue and Federal Boulevard. 

Police and Deputy Coro'ner Bostwfck are trying to deter- 
mine whether he was struck by an automobile or was the 
victim of a heart attack or a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Reid left his home at 3000 Federal Boulev'ard at 6:15 o'clock 
to go to the state capitol building where he had been em- 
ployed for the last twenty-six years. 

BANK BOOK GIVES IDENTITY 

At 6:30 o’clock Orville and Clarence Goodwin, 4821 Knox 
Court, driv'ing past the comer of Thirty-second Av'eune and 
Federal Boulev'ard, where Reid each morning boarded a 
street car for the ride to the capitol building, saw him lying 
on the sidewalk. They placed him in their machine and drove 
to police headtpiarters, but he was dead when Police Sur- 
geon Sickafoose examined him. Identification was made by 
means of a bankbook found on Reid’s person. 

According to the Goodwins, Reid's clothing was covered 
with snow, as if he had crawled or been dragged along the 
ground. 7'bey expressed the opinion he was struck at the 
corner by an automobile, and that the driver escaped after 
dragging the body to the sidewalk. 

An examination at the morgue, where the body was taken, 
failed to rev'eal any cuts or bruises on Reid, but the crystal 
on his watch was broken. The theory that he was waylaid 
by thugs was abondoned when $77 in cash was found in Reid’s 
pockets. Members of his family declared that on account 
of his age and inability to hear, Reid several times before 
had been struck by autos and tram cars. 

Reid was born at London, the son of Frederick Reid, pro- 
minent at that time in English politics. When he was 3 
years old, he contracted scarlet fever, which left him a 
deaf-mute. When 18 years old Reid came to the United 
States. He attended the famous school for deaf-mutes at 
Washington, D. C., graduating with high honors. He had 
previously attended a university in Scotland, and after his 
course at Washington went to the University of Wisconsin 
for three years. 

.After completing his education, Reid determined to work 
among his fellow deaf-mutes, and for twenty years was pro- 
fessor in a deaf-mute institution at Omaha. Twenty-six 
years ag<i, Reid's health became undermined and he was 
ordered to come West. He settled here, and, being compelled 
to stay out of doors, apeepted a position as gardener at the 
statehouse, which he held until his death. 
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ORGANIZED CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES 
Reid was well known here for his charitable and philan- 
tropic work among the deaf-mutes as well as other unfort- 
unates, devoting much of his time and energy to teaching 
them. He organized the first church for deaf-mutes herp, 
now affiliated with St. Mark's church, and for several years 
served as pastor. He was superintendent of the deaf-mutes 
Sunday school and Bible class at the time of his death. Reid 
was a former vice president of thp State Deaf and Dumb as- 
sociation. 

His father was for twenty years a member of the English 


parliament and a brother, David Reid, now a member of 
that body. Wallace Reid, the famous motion picture actor, 
who died recently, was a nephew of Reid’s. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Frederick Reid; a 
daughter, Mrs. F. A. Lessley, 2915 West Douglas Place; three 
grandchildren — Mrs. L. H. Logue of Alma, and Maude and 
Helen Lessley of Denver — and three brothers and two sisters 
in England. 

Reid’s family had been urging him to retire for some time, 
and he had promised to do so next spring . — Denver Post^ 
December 9, 1924. 


By a Deaf Master Craftsman 



A. L. PACH PHOTO 


An enKTOYofl Almr Plate en.imelled in colors, depictiiiR the crucifixion. It is a very fine example of work in mediaeval style and will ■ 
be lilaced in the center of the retahle back of the altar of St. Ann's Chrrch. Xrw ' ork, ’’’he oriirinal i.s a copper plate heavily coated 
with go!d and in beautiful colors. The artist was Mr. William LipKens, of New York, and the design is his own. If made an order the 
value of such a pl.ate is several hundred dollars. Mr. .arid Mrs. Lipfteiis donated the work to St. ,\nn's Church. 
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Religious Work Among the Deaf of Texas 

By TROY E. HILL 


FORT WORTH, 

FIRST EVANGELIST CHURCH E'OR THE DEAF 

ITUATED in the City of Fort Worth, Texas, is 
I without doubt the most unique church in the 
I United States, or any other country today. This 
Church which is by the way probably the only 
one which is owned, and managed entirely by 
the Deaf was erected in the year 1907. 

In 1905, The Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
“Convention appointed Rev'. John Walter Michaels, who was 
then serving as Principal of the Arkansas School for the Deaf 
at Little Rock, Ark, Evangelist for the 30,000 or more deaf 
people in the Great Southland, he being also assigned mis- 
sionary work among the deaf people in the field. 

In 1907, Rev. Michaels purchased two lots, at a reduced 
rate, from the North Fort Worth Township Company, on 
condition that one of the lots would be donated for deaf 
church purposes. These lots are at the corner of Lincoln 
-Avenue and Park Street Boulevard. Soon after the lots were 
purchased the deaf people of Fort Worth and Texas, an'l 
their friends, raised by subscription a sufficient sum of money 
to put up a small frame structure for their church meetings, 
and have used it continually since then with great beneficial 
results. The deaf people soon outgrew the little structure 
and wear and tear set in to such an extent that about three 
years ago another subscription was taken up. It was intended 
to build a brick church with this second subscription, but as 
prices of building material and labor had skyrocketed about 
that time, the deaf people of Fort Worth decided to remodel 
the old building, and also enlarge it, and build a parsonage. 

In this church deaf people of all denominations meet for 
Sunday School and church services, and while it is mainly 
under the control of the Southern Baptist Convention, preach- 
.ers or lay-readers of any denomination whatever are welcome 
and often give sermons there. 

This is a church that Texas is proud of, and which the 
•deaf of the whole country should feel proud of, as it is the only 
•church in the world where deaf people, or any other kind 
• of people as far as that goes, of all denominations can come 



THE EIKST EV.AXGELIST CHt'KCH FOR THE DEAF, 
Ft. \V(-rth, Texas. 


and serve the Lord as one. There are other churches for the 
■ deaf in the North and East, but they are all denominational 
and sectional, and under control of others not deaf. 

The management of the church is under a Board of Deacons, 
consisting of five members and the pastor of the church, who 
serve during their natural life or until voluntary resignation 
-or removal from the City of Fort Worth. Upon the death or 


resignation of a deacon or the pastor, the members of the 
church in good standing elect another to fill the vacancy. Not 
more than three of any one denomination can be deacons at 
one time. The present deacons are; G. W. Sheppard, chair- 
man; Stacy Beeman, secretary-treasurer; L. Hecker, Julius 
Morton, and Lee Edwards. Rev. Michaels is still pastor. 

Rev. J. W. Michaels, who was responsible for the establish- 
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THE PARSONAGE. AND THE RE.AR OF THE CHURCH. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


ment of this church, is well known to the deaf all over the 
United States and needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Silent Worker, although like all great men who sacrifice self 
for the benefit of his fellow man, he is more generally criti- 
cized, yet in spite of all the criticism that has been hurled at 

him he continues to do good work for the deaf people of the 
South and for the Lord. 

For the past two years. Rev. Michaels has been looking 
about for a successor, and as soon as he finds one qualified to 
take his place he will retire from active missionary work and 
settle down to a quite life of well earned rest at the Ft. 

Worth parsonage. 

DALLAS 

In Dallas the deaf people have two separate places of 
worship. At the First Baptist Church they have a separate 
room for Sunday School meetings, and also enjoy the sermons 
of Dr. Truett, probably the best known preacher in the world 
today. TTie First Baptist Church is now in the process of 

remodelling and the deaf class meets on the balcony in the 
auditorium pending the completion of the new Sunday School 
building. When this building is finished they will go back 
to their room. 

Services in the First Baptist Church are as follows: 9:45 
A. M., Sunday School, Troy Hill, teacher; 11:30 A. M., sermons 
interpreted by Mrs. Flint; 6:30 p.M. B. Y. P. U. and social 
meeting; 7:30 p.M., sermons interpreted by Mrs, Flint. Mrs 
Flint is a daughter of our own Dr. Cloud, of St. Louis, and 
while not a Baptist, she is the only hearing person in the 
City of Dallas who could sign well enough to interprete Dr. 
Truett’s sermons, and we are glad to have her. 

The first Presbyterian Church holds a social and Sunday 
School class every Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock. This work is 
under the supervision of Miss Edna Washington, formerly ,t 
teacher in the Missouri School for the Deaf, and now teaching 
a day school for the deaf in Dallas. Benjamin T. Allison, a 
Baptist, is the present leader in the Presbyterian Sunday School. 

WACO 

In Waco, the deaf have two churches to attend. The 
First Baptist, where a Miss Bates is leader, and the Christian 
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Church, where Mr. Tilden Smith is the leader. Both classes 
have good attendance. 

AUSTIN 

In Austin is located the School for the Deaf and of course 
proper Sunday school and church work there is under the sup- 
ervision of the teachers and officers. Occasionally Rev. Mich- 
aels and other deaf preachers visit the school. Over in the 
city, however, at the First Baptist Church is a room furnished 
and partly paid for by the deaf themselves. In the First Bap- 



Members of the First Baptist Sumlay School Class, of Waco, 
Texas, at an outing during the past summer. 


list Church, the deaf other than pupils and teachers may 
attend Sunday School. They also have a B. Y. P. U. class. 
This work is at present in the hands of Mr. J. Amos Todd, 
instructor in printing of the school for the deaf. 


DENTON 

In Denton, Texas, a fairly good class is maintained by the 
First Baptist Church, with Mr. Hosea Hooper as leader. Rev. 
Michaels often goes there for sermons, and recently a young 
layreader of Dallas has made several trips there. 

HOUSTON 

Houston has a Baptist Sunday School Class, but unfortunately 
the leader and the meeting place is unknown. This also ap- 
plies to San Antonio, Texas. 

WICHITA FALLS 

In the new thriving town of Wichita Falls, the deaf have 
their Sunday school and church work. Fred Norman is a 



DE.^CONS OF THE FT. WORTH CHURCH 
Left to rivhl — I.ec Edwtinls, (1. W. Sheppard, Julius MortcAi, L. Hecker, 
Stacy Bcemaii. 


good leader for them. They have a regular Sunday school, 
and occasionally have visits from deaf ministers. 

ITie deaf population in Dallas, probably the largest city in 
the state of Texas, is around 100, and in none of the other 
cities is the deaf population as large, yet the city of Dallas has 
a larger attendance of the deaf people to their churches and 


Sunday school classes than the big cities of the East and the? 
North. This also holds true in other cities of Texas and ther 
South. 

The average attendance on Sunday in Dallas is well over- 
Chicago, Akron, Washington and the other leading cities oF 
SO percent, of the deaf population, which cannot be said o£ 
the North. 


The Hunchback of Notre Dame 

(Universal Films) 

Bv SELvvy'N Oxley 

Recently the writer, with three deaf ladies went to see 
this important film, one of the greatest masterpieces in 
European literature. The film was well set up as a whole, 
though it did not strike us as having been taken on the spot. 
The views of the crowds from Notre Dame were especially 
effective, and the crowds were always striking, the grear 
point to one’s mind was the vivid contrast portrayed between; 
Phebian in the underground den, and aristocrat in the noble- 
palace. The power of the Church for good and ill was also- 
poignantly brought out, the facial expression was unusually 
intense, especially in the case of Quasimodo the deaf dwarf,. 
Clopin the Beggar King and the Archdeacon's brother a vivid' 
and telling study of the stage villian in his blackest aspects. 

The scenes of underground Paris were very poignant, and’ 
showed life under its very worst conditions. The story of 
Esmeralda, the dancer, and her love for Phoebus w'as a very 
special feature of the whole. But w-hat especially struck us- 
as deaf workers, was the story from the deaf point of view_ 
There were two deaf characters, Quasimodo, the deaf dwarf 
who lived in Notre Dame itself, and found his soul in the 
great bells and the King’s Advocate. The scene between these 
two deaf men in court was grim and ironic in its sardonic 
harmony, and showed the obstinacy that is so often a feature- 
of the deaf was conspicuous in this case. Also the sensi- 
tiveness and false pride were illustrated by the refusal of 
the Judge to own to his deafness, or that he was in error 
over the case of the deaf dwarf before him. In the dwarf 
we see the full animal nature of uncontrolled emotions, and 
everything is seen to be out of its proper perspective cunning,, 
gratitude, vindictiveness, ail have their uncontrolled place. 

A (ouch of genius, however, to our mind, is shown in the 
Hunch Back's dramatic rescue of Esmeralda from the gallows, 
by claiming the ancient right of sanctuary. We also see the 
strong influence brought to bear on him by good and bad 
acts, such as Esmeralda giving him the cup of water and the 
Archdeacon’s fatherly restraint in the Church, and his care- 
fully schemed vengeance on his betrayers to the King’s 
Justice. Another point of interest was the signs of a simple 
nature used when Esmeralda was drawing his attention to the 
uprising of the people who were massing on the Cathedral 
itself. The film was to our mind well worth seeing from this 
point of view, quite apart from its value in other ways, and 
certainly can be said to rank with other films having deaf 
folk in them, such as "The Miracle Man” and the “Dumb 
Girl of Pontici," and we hope that all readers of deaf 
magazines, and others interested will go and see it when 
it is shown in their neighborhood. 


"Do you keep chickens in your hack yard?” said little Bobbie 
to his sister's friend. 

“Why no, Bobbie, we haven’t any back yard, but what made 
you ask me that?” 

‘‘\NT11, I heard sis 'ay she was going to give you the gate.” 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they come from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who Vuill recommend 
such persons as deserve of a place in the WHO'S WHO book which we dre planning 
to publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault, W e wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 


list in this magazine so that we can 

DOLAN, PATRICK. Born April 4, 1857, at Louisville, Ky, 
Barrel inspector, with Louisville Cooperage Co. Home address: 
1136 Logan St., Louisville. Cannot speak oi- lip-read; excellent 
signmaker. Attended Kentucky School for the Deaf, 1886-1875. 
Member N. F. S. D. (Louisville Division No. 4) ; Mens Club, 
Christ Church Cathedral House. Born deaf. Has held the 
following offices: Vice-president Kentucky Association of the 
Deaf, three terms, 1907, 1910, 1913; President K. A. D., 1923- 
1926; Grand President N. F. S. D., 1910-1909; delegate to 
Detroit (1905) and Columbus (1912) conventions N. F. S. D. ; 
President Louisville Division N. F. S. D. ten terms. Was 
■original charter member of Louisville Division No. 4, certificate 
81 ; elected President of K. A. D. by a vote of 299 to 1. Known 
as the “Grand Old Man of Kentucky, bears his years with the 
vim of a young man ; red-hot hustler and booster for all things 
pertaining to the N. F. S. D. and the K. A. D. Has an in- 
exhaustible fund of stories relating to the old Kentucky School. 

MITCHELSON, DOUGLAS Born in Greenwich, west 
Kent County, England and came to this country in 1890 at the 
age of nine years. Educatioon at the Illinois State School ; 
has traveled far and wide, and engaged in eleven trades. 
He married Sadie Mayfield, of St. Louis, Mo., in 1904, and 
they have three fine children — Joseph, Mary and Flornece. 
The first two are with the Western Litho Co. of the Los 
Angeles and the last one is stiill in the high school They 
have a nice little home in Montebello and are popular in 
deaf society. 

FERG, JOSEPH WILLIAM. Born August 16, 1890 at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Printer, with Gibbs Inman Company, 830 Broadway, 
Louisville, Home address: 1827 W. Broadway, Louisville. 
Fair speaker; poor lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Attended 
Public and parochial schools one year each; Kentucky School 
for the Deaf, 7 years. Member of Men’s Club of Cathedral 
House, K A. D.; Louisville Division No. 4, N. F. S. D. Lost 
hearing at 9 from spinal meningitis (total). No deaf relatives. 
Married Dec. 26. 1909, to Emma Adams (deaf). Held the 
following offices: Past President, Secretary, Director and Trustee 
of No. 4, and represented same at Atlanta Convention. Cor- 
respondent for the Kentucky Standard for sixteen years; pre- 
sent Louisville correspondent of the Deaf-Mutes' Journal. 

FUGATE (B. A.), WILLIAM COMBS. Born Dec. 20, 1880, 
at Willard Creek, Perry Co*, Ky. Compositor with Courier 
Journal Job Printing Co., 4 and Liberty Sts., Louisville Ky. 
Home address: 230 St. Joseph St., Louisville. Excellent speaker ; 
poor lip-reader; excellent signmaker. Attended Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, 1895-1900;. Gallaudet College, 1901-1906. 
Member National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Men’s Club 
f Christ Cathedral;) flallaudet Alumni Association. Lost hear- 
ing at 10 from typhoid fever (total). Has three deaf cousins. 
Married, 1908, to Miss Snova Frost (deaf). Two hearing 
children. Held the following offices: First Past Grand Vice- 
President, N. F. S. D., 1908-1912; Past President Louisville 


make the corrections for the book. 

Division No. 4, four years; Past State Organizer N. F. S. D.^ 
1912-1917; Present President of the Blue Grass Branch, Gal- 
laiidet Alumni Association. 

HAMRICK, THOS.. WILLIAMS, JR., Born Jan. 16, 1903, 
at Shelly, N. C. Watchmaker and Jeweler with T. W. Ham- 
rick Co., the wealthiest jewelry concern in the South. Can 
speak well ; excellent lip-reader and sign-maker. Excellent 
automobile driver. Entered North Carolina School for the 
Deaf, Morganton, 1911; graduated with Class of 1924. Mem- 
ber North Carolina Association of the Deaf; member North 
Carolina Alumni Association; secretary and treasurer, 1921, 
of Sterling Society (Students’ Council at the North Carolina 
School; president of Sterling Society, 1922. Cause of deaf- 
ness unknown. Has no deaf relatives; is not married. Golf 
enthusiast; amateur photographer; newspaper contributor; 
student of finance. Active worker for the welfare of all the 
deaf in his state. 

KANNAPELL (B.S.), GEORGE GORDON. Born June 9, 
1898, at New Albany, Ind. Chemist, with Tobacco By-Products 
and Chemical Corporation, Louisville, Ky. Home address. 
4304 W. Chestnut St., Louisville. Excellent speaker, lip-readei 
and signmaker. Attended Kentucky School for the Deaf, Dan- 
ville, 1907-1916; Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 1916- 
1921. Member N. F. S. D., N. A. D., Kappa Gamma Frat. of 
Gallaudet College, Men’s Club of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Blue Grass chapter of G. C. A. A., and Kentucky Association 
■of the Deaf. Lost hearing at 16 months from catarrh (?) (par- 
tial). Has deaf brother and sister. Held following positions: 
Typist-clerk, Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Washington, D. 

C. , summer of 1918; assistant Chemist, Bagby, Howe Wholesale 
Drug Co.. Louisville, Ky., summer and fall, 1921; head su- 
pervisor and athletic director. School for the Deaf, Austin, 
Texas, winter and spring, 1922; analytical and research chemist, 
Dosch Chemical Co., Louisville, 1 year, and chemist at Tobacco 
By-Products & Chemical Corporation, Louisville, Ky,, largest 
nicotine Mfg. plant in the world. Winner of J. C. Howard 
Trophy (1920-1921) for excellence in athletic spirit and grit at 
college. President of the Louisville Division No. 4, N. F. S. 

D. , for the year 1924; vice-president of the Kentucky Association 
of the Deaf; secretary' and treasurer of the Blue Grass Chapter 
of Gallaudet College Alumni Association. 

KANNAPELL (B.S.), ROBERT HARRY. Born Jan. 29, 
1900, at New Albany, Ind. Printer, with Belknap Hardware 
and Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky. Home address: 4304 
W. Chestnut St, Louisville, Ky. Poor speaker; fair lip-reader; 
excellent signmaker. Attended Kentucky School for the Deaf, 
Danville, 1907-1918: Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C.. 
1918-1923. Member N, F. S. D., Kappa Ganama Fraternity 
of Gallaudet College; Blue Grass Chapter of Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association; Kentucky Association of the Deaf. Men’s 
Club of Christ Church Cathedral. Born deaf (total). Has 
deaf brother and sister. Won the single tennis champion- 
ship of Gallaudet College in spring of 1923. 
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A NEW SORT OF GEOGRAPHY 

How much did Philadelphia, Pa.? 

How much does Cleveland O.? 

How many eggs could Xew Orleans La? 
Whose grass did Poplin Mo. 

What was it made Chicago 111.? 

’Twas Washington D. C. 

She would I'acoma Wash., in spite 
Of a Baltimore M. D. 

You call Minneapolis “Alinn.” 

Why not Annapohs “Ann"? 

If you can't tell the reason why, 

I bet Topeka Kan. 

Who was it lent Nashville Tenn. 

When he was nearly broke? 

Could Noah build a Little Rock .Ark.? 

If he had no Guthrie Ok.? 

Would Denver Colo, cop because 
Ottumwa la. dore? 

For though my Portland M. did love 
I threw my Portland Ore. 


Mr. Eberley; Give a description of London at that time. 

Bright Pupil: There were so many highway robberies 
that gentlemen carried their own arms, or had their serv- 
ants carry them. 

A bride walked briskly into a grocery store and asked 
for a couple of good eggplants. .As th<; grocer was wrap- 
ping them up, shie asked: ‘‘How deep should these be 
planted to get the best results? “Planted?" said the as- 
tonished grocer. “You’re not going to plant them, are 
you?" “Yes,” replied the bride. “My husband won’t eat 
any but strictly fresh eggs and the stores are so unre- 
liable, I have decided to raise my own.” — The Progressive 
Grocer. 


Aloysius — “Have you seen the new baloon tires?” 
Dulcinua — “Why, whoever heard of a baloon needing 
tires?” 



FLORK-VCES C. WILLI.VMS 

Miss Florence Williams, of Norristown, Pa., is shown in the above 
piciuro enjoying’ the Radio. She says; *‘l derive a great deal of pleasure 
and joy out of the radio. The wonderful lectures and music we hear, 
help US to forget our physical ailments anti see the bright limng In 
many clouds that would otherwise cast a gloom over us.** 



Announces Engagement 


John M. Stauffer, 424 West Broad Street, Hazleton, Pennsyl- 
vania, desires to announce that the Stajo Shop was opened a 
few months ago. He devotes his time to making delightful, 
attractive and useful objects. The selection of an appropri- 
ate gift is an art in itself. You will find a complete line 
of gifts in fashionable cards, latest in enameled objects, 
and artistic things for the home. Readers, when you are 
interested in something particular, write to the Stajo Shop, 
telling what you want. The articles he carries are: 

Fruit bowl, candlestick, floor lamp, lamp shade, dutch colon- 
ial shelf, salad set, Arabella's wheelbarrow, tooth brush rack, 
bobbette, greeting cards, tally cards, trianon shelf, case for 
playing cards, ducky wheeler, Araminta's desk and stool, wall' 
plaque (rustic design), tray, two chairs and table for diildren,. 
kitchen set, airplane (toy), birch canoe, kitchen receipt file,, 
jardiniere, dogg> wheeler, cat wheeler, etc. — Advertisement. 


The Stajo Shop 


Mrs. Guie I.eo DeliitUo. of Portland. Oregon, who announces 
her coining marriage in J-une 


THE MEETING OF EXTREMES 

In a hunter's camp different men began to unfold their 
yarns. .Among others a Kentuckian said he once shot a buck 
in such a way that the bullet after hitting the right car. 
passed through the heel of the right hind foot. Jeering and 
laughter greeted the story. “Brown,” called the Kentuckian 
to his companion, “tell these fellows if what 1 say is not as 
true as the gospel!" 

“Why, yes," replied the other, “I saw it myself. A'ou see, 
gentlemen, when he pulled the trigger of his rifle, the buck 
was just scratching his head with his hoof.’’ 

Then he whispered to his friend: 

“That was a narrow escape. Another time don't lie so 
far apart." — A’eii- York Times. 
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The deaf of New England, especially 
Boston and vicinity, are working for 
funds for a new building as an annex 
to the New England Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf located at Everett, Mass. 
‘They had collected over $32,000 in Oc- 
tober of this year. There has been a 
-steady increase during November and 
Decerrtber, and the amount subscribed 
i.ow totals $54,060.03. Their goal is set 
-for $100,000, and judging by the past they 
■will get there during the year 1925. 


Douglas Tilden, famed deaf sculptor, 
now engaged in sculptural work at the 
Hollywood Studios, is coming up to the 
bay cities for the Christmas holidays on 
business and pleasure. 

Since the war Tilden has been forced 
to lay aside his art, but now it seems he 
has been “re-discovered” and his genius 
is being sought by the great moving picture 
industry where creative sculpture is 
essential to the proper portrayal of 
certain parts of master pictures. 

He says that he likes Los Angeles very 
well and that he would not mind re- 
maining in the southern city if there is 
a steady demand for his talents. 

■Granville Redmond is still in the 
Chaplin studio, painting pictures when 
not acting. Of late he has not been 
well. — California Nfius. 


Success Magazine for December has 
an interesting illustrated article of Joe 
De Young, or better known as “Cowboy 
Joe." 

From breaking bad horses to paint- 
ing them in action is the story of this 
■western genius who can model a cowboy 
from a potato or a horse from a cake of 
soap. Joe was born in Missouri near 
the birthplace of Charles Russell, the 
famous Western painter, with whom he 
is working today. At the age of five 
he vvas obliged to go to Indian territory 
with his father, and it was in this coun- 
try that he began his training for what 
proved to be his life work. 

Joe is deaf. He said, “I was only 
eighteen when I went to Arizona and 
began to work with Jim Mix in the 
nr/ovies. After only a few months of 
this, fate decided that my talents should 
be turned in another direction. So I 
got tangled up with the spinal meningitis 
and emerged from the battle minus my 
sense of balance, and totally deaf. For 
several years I staggered like a drunken 
man.” Even his deafness handicaps him 
very little. “I go about among the 
Indians at will," he said, "and talk with 
them by means of the sign language. 
Though not expert at lip-reading I 
understand people quite readily and ex- 


perience no inconvenience when travel- 
ing alone. 

When he realized that he could no 
longer follow his former occupation, he 
began to draw and paint simply to kill 
time. He chose Montana for his home 
because Russell, his youthful idol, had 
settled there. Russell encouraged him 
to come up. After his arrival he started 
work in Russell’s studio and has been 
with him a great part of the time for 
the last eight years. 

De Young's pictures have been sold 
to tourists from every state in the Union 
and one has been re-sold to a resident 
of China. 


“SIGN MUSIC" 

We have taken the liberty of using 
the expression “vocal and sign music” 
in this issue of our paper. Perhaps some 
of our readers will smile when they see 
it. That's all right. Roosevelt coined 
a few new ones. So did Shakespeare. 
Throughout civilization's history new ex- 
pressions have sprung into use and old 
ones have been thrown into discard. 
Considering the usefulness and the beauty 
of the sign language we feel that we 
are committing no crime against English 
in using this expression. — T enn. Obsever. 


DIVE FROM CLOUDLAND 
Miss Gwendolyn Caswell, an English 
girl, aged 20, who went to the United 
States in 1919 to undergo treatment for 
deafness — all in vain — has apparently 
been cured at last by a sensational 1,500 
feet nose dive, which she took in an 
aeroplane two miles over Chicago. Miss 
C.aswell decided to “take the plunge” 
as a last resource on the advice of her 
doctors, says a cable to the “New York 
Herald” {Paris edition). 


SPURNED DEAF MUTE TRIES 
TO WRECK NIGHT TRAINS 
Lewistown, Pa., Dec. 27.— William 
Rosenmund, twenty-eight years old, a 
deaf-mute was arrested by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad police to-day charged 
with three attempts to wreck fast night 
trains between Mifflin and Denholm, 
near here. 

The police examined Rosenmund 
through his father and sister and said 
they were told by the father that the 
prisoner had been despondent over the 
refusal of a girl in New Brighton to 
marry him, and that he said he had 
been counseled by “spirits” to wreck 
trains to frighten her into marrying him. 
They were also told that he had given 
the girl $300. Two attempts to wreck 
trains were made yesterday. 


HATS OFF TO MASSINKOFF 
AND GALLAUDET 
In summing up the season’s record in 
the Sunday Minneapolis Journal of No- 
vember 30, Parke Dav^is praised the bril- 
liant play of Louis Massinkoff of Gal- 
laudet College in the game with Drexel. 
Here is a part of the paragraph: 

The most difficult scoring feat in 
football is running back a kickoff to 
a touchdown. Next to this comes 
the running back of a punt or drop- 
kick to a touchdown. Out of ap- 
proximately 5,000 kickoffs less than 
a dozen players this fall have scored 
by carrying the kickoff through all 
opponents for a score. Out of ap- 
proximately 20,000 punts less than 
35 instances are to be found in which 
the kick was run back to a touch- 
down. Victories achieved in this 
manner this season are proportion- 
ately still rarer. 

Two players share in the honor 
of having achieved the longest run 
by this method. They are Louis 
Massinkoff of Gallaudet and Wil- 
lian Bone of Tennessee. Massinkoff 
reeled off a run of 90 yards through 
Drexel and Harold <Irange, Illinois, 
carried a caught kickoff a similar 
distance through Michigan. 
Massinkoff’s name was at the head of 
a list of twenty-three players who have 
made the principal touchdowns by run- 
ning back kicks this fall. The length 
of his run was 90 yards. In another 
game with Drexel Massinkoff was cred- 
ited with a run of 60 yards. — North 
Cakota Banner. 


DEAF EAGER TO TRY FLYING 

Bert D. Burley, Piiot-Ph armacist at 
1518 Hyde Park boulevard, has received 
forty-one letters from deaf persons ask- 
ing for flights with him in the hope of 
legaining their hearing. This is one of 
the results of his taking Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Caswell, 8730 South Halsted street, 
on two flights with noticeable improve- 
ment to her hearing and voice. 

This year to date. Pilot Burley has 
taken up about 225 persons with an 
average of twenty-five minutes each, 
and has never charged any of his guests. 
That means about 3,625 minutes of flying 
for fun, or about that many dollars if 
the passengers had to purchase their 
trips. 

“1 like to fly,” said Mr Burley, “and 
it’s more pleasant aloft with some one 
in the front seat. I’ll answer all the 
letters I have received from those who 
wish to regain their hearing in this way, 
but I am not yet certain how many of 
them I will take up. 
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No. 174 


For Sale at your Dealer Made in five grades 
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EAGLE MIKADO 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Daniel Caswell, the girl’s father, was 
a parachute jumper iit' 1910 with Harry 
Baldwin, having made about twenty 
leaps from the old-time gas baloon from 
altitudes varying from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet. 

“Gwendolyn was rr/uch better Sunday 
night after her second flight," Mr. Cas- 
well said, “She heard her name called, 
heard Walter Kaufman call his own 
name, while behind her, and she can 
near the piano .” — Chicago Daily Ne-.^s, 
Dec. J6. 


“THE SCHOOL OF LIFE” 

Down in a small Missouri town in 
the Ozarks lives a deaf man who has 
made good in a business of his own. 
He is Lyman Hunt, of West Plains, Mo. 

Mr. Hunt was forrr.erly a teacher in 
the Nebraska and South Dakota schools, 
leaving the latter to take up interior 
decorating, paperhanging and painting. 
He lost his hearing when seventeen 
3 'ears old, after having completed high 
school, and later spent a year at the 
Nebraska school of which the course 
of study proved too elementary for him. 
Consequently he is far from being what 
might be called a deaf school product. 

Financial reasons prevented him from 
entering Gallaudet, but he made up for 
it later by sending several of his pupils 
there, where they reflected credit upon 
him. Since leaving the teaching pro- 
fession he has become one of the lead- 
ing business men in West Plains, a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and active in town affairs. He owns his 
business and has a nice bungalow to 
which he is building an addition. 

We think that such deaf men, who 
have made a success going it alone, 
deserve rr.-ore credit than those who stay 
with the crowd and work in factories, 
and therefore we are glad to hold 
Lyman Hunt up as an example to our 
boys and girls. He made a very meaty 
talk to them Saturday night on “The 
School of Life.” 

He appears to be progressing fa- 
mously in that school . — The Missouri 
Record. 


VEDITZ WINS NEW HONORS 

The first annual show of the Pikes 
Peak Dahlia club closed last night a 
success beyond the expectations of those 
promoting it. Those best able to judge, 
the visiting dahlia growers from Denver, 
including some of the forerriost fanciers 
in the west, were unstinted in their 
praise at the high quality and variety 
of the exhibits shown by local growers. 

The special prize for the best display’ 
was also great, as scores of visitors 
made notes of the varieties which at- 
tracted them most, and on an immense 
specimen of the white number of orders 
for tubers to be delivered in the spring. 

The Governor’s trophy, donated by 
former Governor Shoup, was awarded 
to George William Veditz, on a score 
of eighty points. 

The special prize for the best display 
of varieties of Colorado origin offered by 
Judge Billing^ton was awarded to 
George Willianr.’ Veditz. The special 
offered by the Bessie Boston Dahlia 
Farm for the best California bloom went 
to Joseph Romand on an immense speci- 
men of the white dahlia, Gladys Sher- 
wood. The tuber of the great decorative 
dahlia. Maid of the Mist, offered by the 


Slocombe Dahlia Gardens, of New 
Haven, Conn., was won by Mrs. H. A. 
Gottgetreau, who was also awarded the 
tuber of Winfield Slocombe offered by 
George William Veditz. 

The prizes of five dollars worth tubers 
offered for the best displays divisions of 
the amateur classes were won by Mrs. 
Gottgetreu, .^dam Schmill, A. J. Barm- 
ettler, C. E. Lundvall and George 
Williarrt Veditz. These tubers are the 
donation of W. W, Wilmore of Denver, 
the winners to make their selection from 
his 1923 catalog . — Colorado Press. 


A MATTER OF POLICY 

.V flashing, two-edged comment on the 
danger lurking behind a recent popular 
addition to the industrial curriculum of 
most schools for the deaf comes from 
the trenchant pen of Marcus L. Kenner, 
editor of The Je’u.'ish Deaf. It is found- 
ed on good, solid, common-sense. Says 
Mr. Kenner: 

“The old axiom that one cannot fit 
a square peg into a round hole and vice 
versa still holds true. 

“One of the important industries which 
has lately been attracting many of the 
deaf is linotyping. There can be no 
gainsaying that the work is highly in- 
teresting and the wages correspondingly 
so. However, command of language is 
one of the prime essentials in this line 
and woe betide the person who attempts 
to grapple with manuscript copy of 
which he has as much conception as a 
Hottentot has of nvodern table manners. 

“True, there are incompetents and 
misfits, perhaps worse, among normal 
people as well. But they are not so 
glaring as some of those discovered 
among the deaf. And the average em- 
ployer, whether rightfully’ or not, is quick 
to characterize and stigmatize all the 
deaf for the sins of a single individual. 
Too much care cannot therefore be ex- 
ercised, particularly by institutions of 
the deaf in sending forth such of the 
pupils who are ill prepared for this 
industry. It is a double wrong, for it 
does not afford a permanent position to 
such a one, w-hile placing the deaf as a 
class in a disadvantageous light.” 

The above applies just as pertinently 
to any of the industries which schools 
for the deaf profess to teach. When a 
hoy leaves school after two years’ prac- 
tice in the carpentry department and 
applies for work as a “cabinet maker,” 
as much harm is done the deaf as a 
class as in the case cited above. 

Instruction has long been given in the 


practice of trades without any definite 
plan as to the pupil's welfare after he 
leaves school, without realizing the vital 
fact that the general public is inclined 
to judge all by the performance of one. 
We have here one of the weakest points, 
in our system of industrial training. 
Our vision is focused upon graduation, 
not upon life itself. First of all the 
list of reforms demanded by the spirit 
of the times we must come out of this 
state of coma in the rr.-atter of definite, 
farsighted policy . — lovra llankeye. 


SPEAKS, HEARS, AFTER FLIGHT 

Chic.ago, Dec. 11. — Miss Gwendoyln 
Caswell, 22-ycars-old English girl, who 
has been a deaf-mute since a child of 
3, hopes to recover her speech and hear- 
ing by flying at high altitudes. 

Miss Caswell’s first experiment last 
evening was partly successful and she 
intends to continue the trails. 

“It was a wonderful sensation to hear 
the motor of that airplane roaring in my 
ears,” Miss Caswell scribbled on a piece 
of paper. "But when I heard my own 
\oice, that was better yet. I felt like cry- 
ing for joy.’’ 

With her pilot, Miss Caswell last eve- 
ning ascended slowly to an altitude of 
5000 feet. There was no change in her 
condition. 

Then the pilot turned the plane into a 
r.cse dive to 1500 feet, and climbed again 
to the highest level. Miss Caswell smiled. 
She heard the motor running. 

Miss Caswell laughed as she stepped 
out of the plane after a fifty-five-minute 
ride. A crowd of friends waiting at the 
.air field heard her say, “I heard the 
motor. I heard the motor. I'm cured.” 

The girl then went into the hangar 
and heard for the first time a phono- 
graph record. She smiled and ex- 
claimed: “It's music, isn’t it?’ 

But after an hour on the ground both 
her speech and her hearing had left her. 
Today she was again a deaf-mute. 

The partial success of Miss Caswel’s 
experiment was attributed to sudden 
atomspheric pressure on the eardrums 
which will somtimes relieve deafness. 
Her ability to speak, however, is unex- 
plained . — Korth .Inkfrican, Dec. 12. 


H.\LLUClN.\TORV DEAFNESS is a 
s term that may be used to describe a 
certain condition that afflicts certain 
hearing persons at tim>es. It is a con- 
dition that perhaps the learned psycho- 
logist, with a large vocabulary of tech- 
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who will now join the American cor- 
poration. 

Arnstein, says the New York Forward, 
was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia, in 
1883, being the son of poor Jewish par- 
ents. Both his father and mother were 
deaf and dumb, and he was the oldest 
of their three children. Young Arnstein 
was a gifted student and at an early age 
he became an assistant at the Prague 
Politechnicum. Later he left his native 
city to liv'e in Switzerland. One of the 
finest bridges in Switzerland is a mon- 
ument to his talent in that country. When 
the tower of the Strasbourgh Dome 
threatened to collapse, .Arnstein was 
invited there to save it, and succeeded. 
It was at this time that Count Zeppelin 
invited Arnstein to become a collaborator 
in constructing the famous airships 
which have become indentified with the 
name of the former, and the building 
of which on a large scale will probably 
be confined to the United States for a 
good many years to com*e. — Nebraska 
Journal. 


nical terms handy, could best explain, 
hut that it is as chronic a condition, 
when it gets hold of a \'ictim, as stone 
deafness may be vouched for by those of 
the deaf (and only the deaf can be fully 
aware of it) who have encountered a 
case of the kind. 

That class of the deaf wrongly called 
“semi-mutes”are liable at any time in 
their association with hearing people to 
run up against an obstinate case of hal- 
lucinatory deafness and when they do the 
experience affords them some amusement 
provided they are observant and have 
a keen sense of hummr. 

A case in point recently came to the 
notice of a deaf person who talks well 
enough to cause his deafness to pass un- 
noticed among strangers. After meeting 
and conversing orally for some minutes 
with a stranger who had never seen him 
express himself by other means the deaf 
person was joined by deaf friends and 
began to talk in the sign language, while 
the hearing member of the party looked 
on. Then when the curious onlooker 
was spoken to again by the deaf person, 
he simply couldn’t hear, or thought he 
couldn’t, and asked to have sentences 
repeated. 

A variation of the same experience is 
■sometimes n.'et with. One of a group 
talking in the sign language may sud- 
denly address a hearing bystander who 
up to the time was wholly unaware that 
:the speaker could talk by mouth. It, as 
is often the case, the uninitiated party 
allows his imagination to play upon him 
he may take on the puzzled look of a 
hard of hearing person and request re- 
petition before answering, whereas if 
he had not seen the speaker talking by 
the silent method, but had met him as a 
stranger without knowing he was deaf, 
he would have had no trouble in under- 
standing him. Such is the power of 
suggestion that those who are thus af- 
fected bv its subtle spell are for the time 
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In the latest issue of the Jev:ish Deaf, 
Mr. George W. Veditz, who never 
takes up his pen without writing to some 
purpose, offers a pertinent suggestion, 
and one well worth favorable consider- 
ation. It is that the two great national 
organizations of the deaf, — the National 
•Association of the Deaf and the Nat- 
ional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, — 
join hands and work together in the mat- 
ter of the time and place for holding their 
conventions. As it is now, one body 
holds its convention one year and the 
other another year. The United States 
is a big place, and it costs a lot to 
travel from one end to the other. Mr. 
Veditz suggests that the two associations 
agree to hold their conventions the same 
year, and at the same place, or at near 
by places. One Conventions would im- 
mediately follow the other. The mem- 
bership of the two organizations is large- 
ly homogeneous, and under the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Veditz they could,, attend 
both conventions at but little more cost 
than that of attending one. This strikes 
us as a very rational proposition. — Min- 
nesota Companion.o 
nesota Companion. 
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SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington .Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe .style, $1.50. 


ddress: 

PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
150 Broadway, N. Y. 


The other day we read in the Minn- 
eapolis Journal a dispatch from Chicago, 
-aying that a girl who had been “deaf 
and dumb’’ since she was three years old, 
went up in an airplane, and when she 
came down she had her hearing and 
speech restored. A newspaper reporters 
sometimes have a way of “seein' things’’ 
that never happen, and this maybe a case 
in point. But if the incident had a basis 
of fact, then there is a rational explana- 
tion. Among deaf children there are 
always quite a percentage who have a 
greater or less degree of hearing remain- 
ing. This girl was probably such a case. 
Going up into rarefied atmosphere had 
the effect of seeruing to improve her 
hearing to some extent. An imaginative 
reporter seized upon thjs to weave it into 
a miracle story. However it maybe, we 
hope that parents of deaf children will 
not hasten to send them up in airplanes 
m the hope of having their hearing 
and speech restored. It would be an 
expensive as well as hazardous experi- 
ment, and, we believe, utterly profitless. 

— Minnesota Coompanion. 
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An illustrated magazine — newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every two months 
EDITED BY 

.'M.FRED SHANKLAND 


ONE OF THE AIRSHIP BUILDERS 
A SON OF DEAF PARENTS 

The following clipping was sent us 
by Miss Katherine Worley, a former 
member of the State Board of Control 
who thus shows her eouiinued interest 
in the deaf and our school: 

All of the crew who came to America 
aboard the ZR-3 from Berlin will not 
return to Germany. Captain Pirnest Leh- 
mann and “all the men representing 
the vast technical experience that has 
made the Zeppelin possible," it is said, 
have .been engaged by an American 
corporation formed to continue the con- 
struction of this type of airship at .Arkon, 
Ohio, In this connection, Jewish news- 
papers’ in .America announce the coming 
at. an early date of Carl .Arnstein, dis- 
tinguished member of the Zeppelin works’ 
technical staff and designer of the ZR-3, 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

Cbe British Deaf Cimes, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Cantes 
CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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C LAR-BOX . 
OMPANY S 

ROSS -WORD PUZZLE 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

•(Ladies and Gentlemen, with name engraved free, if desired) 
Given away to the first five winners 
of this contest. 

ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 




Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serving 
the Deaf for thirty-five years. It has al- 
ways improved and will continue to im- 
prove if the Deaf keep faith with us. The 
SILENT WORKER is in a class by itself; 
there is nothing like it in the world and its 
equipment is unequalled. To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 

SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $ 2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay your 
dues. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


DEFINITION 


1 

HORIZONTAL 

Indian corn 

, 

VERTICAL 

To fumble 

5 

A liard wood 

0 

Quite so 

<) 

Von and me 

3 

Place for animals 

in 

T 0 speak 

4 

Rub out 

12 

Copulative verb 

Carriages 

5 

It puts you to sleep 

D 

6 

An insect that stings 

15 

In favor of 

7 

Take iiotiv:e (abbr.) 

17 

Observe 

S 

To long for 

18 

To do wrong 

11 

One 

20 

Goes with pudding 

13 

What you must not show toward 

22 

A bird 


animals 

24 

The oeean 

14 

Cut off 

25 

Reverend (abbr.) 

16 

A welcome spot in the desert. 

26 

A sword 

19 

To make merry 

28 

160 square rods (plum!) 

2! 

Closed carriage 

30 

Suffix used to form the super 

- '3 

I'art of a circle 


lativc degree of adjectives- 

.■>6 

Ornaments worn by women 

31 

Automobile 

27 

The sea 

33 

A horned animal 

?8 

Enthusiasm 

34 

(Jave up 

29 

Peels 

37 

To act 

3’ 

Total 

39 

Heat 

35 

Frozen water 

40 

Preposition 

36 

lU-fcre 

41 

Glitter 

38 

Exclamation 

42 

Necessary in driving 

40 

Preposition 


Solution to Puzzle must be mailed to the CLAR-BOX 
MERCANTILE COMPANY, Troy. N. V.. during the 
Month of March 1st, to .list, inclu.sive. 


Editor Pope ha.s the key solution and will' award the 
prizes to those who send in correct solutions, the earliest 
mailing date being given the preference for first chance 
tc win the prizes in the order of letter arrivals. 

Only one rule of this contest is: You must tear off 
the publishing date (March) of THE SILENT WORKER 
to send in with solution, so you wdll be entitled to W'in 
\'our prize. Winners’ will be announed in .April issue. 
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Published by the Undergraduates 

of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary pubTuatior. 
containing short stories, essays, and •verse, coninbuteJ 
by students and Alumni. The Athletics, Alumni and 
Local departments and the Kappa Gamma Fraternity 
notes are of tfreat interest to those follo^wing Gal- 
laudet aclk'ities. 

Every deaf person should he a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Gallaudet College 
Washington, D. C. 


CLAR-BOX MERCANTILE COMPANY 
2337 Fifth Avenue 
TROY, NEW YORK 






































Tram your students on 
standard wood-working 


“Lightning Line tools can 


be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 


tools. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


these machines are entire- 


ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
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FAY & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Spring's, Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DE.M 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our Neiu Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


EiUiblithed 1130 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Oakley, 

Cincinnati. Ohio 


2800-2900 
Robertson Ato,, 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 








The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.) . $ .50 $2.00 $ 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) -50 2.00 

The American Annals of the Deaf (Wash., D. C.) 2.00 2.00 

The American Boy 2.00 2.00 

The Catholic Deaf-Mute. (Ne-w York City) 3.50 2.00 

The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) -50 2.00 

Real Courage 1.00 2.00 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) -50 2.00 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) -75 2.00 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 1.00 2.00 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) .50 2.00 

The Deaf Carolinian (Morganton, N. C.) 1.00 2.00 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) -50 2.00 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) -50 2.00 

The Register (Rome, New York) .50 2.00 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) .75 2.00 

The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 1.00 2.00 

The Virginia Guide (Staunton, Va.) .50 2.00 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. T. S. D.) .... 3.00 2.00 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) .50 2.00 

The West Virginia Tablet (Romney, West Va.) .50 2.00 

We And Our Government 1.50 2.00 

We And Our History 1.80 2.00 

We And Our Work 2.1! 2.00 

Winston Simplified Dictionary' 1.20 2.00 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 1.00 2.00 

Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf .50 2.00 

Life Membership in the N. A. D 10.00 2.00 1 

(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 


REAL COURAGE ONE WHOLE YEAR FREE ! ACTTODAY 


Printed in colors thruout: largo 9x12 pages; artts* 
tic. Utorsry, inspirational, odueational^and 
4lo«vn>r1ght interostlnB. 


DO YOU EVER GET BLUE 1 BECOME DISCOUR- 
AGED 1 FEEL LIKE A FAILURE ? WANT TO QUIT? 


Surely you do. But you don’t need medicine or money. 

You need 

REAL COURAGE 

What Every Mortal Needs 

And here is a 100% Guarantee that you will get it by reading the Magazine by that 
name. It does not Preach, nor Moralize, nor Dote on theories. Instead it is 

100% HUMAN 

—and filled with wonderful pictures and interesting articles about Courageous Persons 
whose thrilling lives convince us that all Success r^ts on Courage in some form. Some 
may call it Pluck, or Grit, or Persistence — but after all, it is Real Courage. Thou- 
sands of business and professional men and women are enthusiastically boosting this 
publication, which is undoubtedly the most original in all Magazinedom. It is one 
Magazine that is read and relished from cover to cover by every man, woman, or 
youth, who sees a copy. Its depiction of Human Courage in every conceivable form 
makes it dynamically powerful. 

YOUR MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT DELIGHTED 

Price: Year $1.00; Copy 25c. (None Free). Club No. 1: Real Courage and 
Ihe SILENT WORKER both 1 year, $2.00. Just think! You get this 
wonderfully human magazine and the Silent Worker for the price of one! 
We feel fortunate in being able to make this arrangement with the publishers 
of REAL COURAGE. You will like the new magazine, and you can not af- 
ford to do without Silent Worker. So order today. 
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iUtRlZON'i’AL 

r .]•.• er high (iffirer of ihe N. A. 1). 


^Iaml^(•ri|)^^. (abbrA 
Primary color. 

Last three vowels. 


Peri<3il of time, (abbr.) 
Printer’s measure. 

A bird's finpier. 


■Awful incidents. 

A girl's name. 

Fermented liquid acetified. 
Perform. 

Cijjlf term. 

Par- of the verb to be. 

I'o move slowly. 

.A conjuncticn. 

Domestic animal. 

An exclamation. 

Queer. 

Early inhabitants of America. 
Man's shortened name. (Jewish) 
A. Biblical kinj/. Josh, xii 4.. 

An ancient Persian poet. 

High executive bitdy. (plural) 
Son of Seth. Gen. ii' 26. 
Printer's measure. 


VERTICAL 

1 One hundred and fifty. 

2 A government rule. 

3 Owe you. 

4 To put into practice. 

.1 The French preposition, o/. 

6 An army olfir.er. 

7 Machines for slicing meat, bread etc 

8 An item of available property. 

10 One who ‘needs' the dough. 

12 Quick to learn. 

13 An indivisible particle. 

I-'- To contend. 

20 A preposition. 

21 Science; skill. 

22 Deafdoms’ ‘Sports' editor. First name 

23 An enemy. ' [abbreviated. 


A commt'n .American name. 

Man's first name. 

Conducted. ^ 

First three vowels. 

Male sheep. 

Name of an Indian tribe. 

To petition, 

■To turn to one side. 

■A Silent Worker writer. 

■A Silent Worker writer, (posscase.) 
-An aviator par exellence. 

East Pa. School, (abbr.) 

Evening Post, (abbr.) 

Steamship, (abbr,) 

Fifteen. (Roman numerals) 
Topographical Engineers, (abbr.) 
That is. (Latin abbr.) 





































































